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...and a Challenge 
to the American System of Free Enterprise! 


Pearl Harbor made us a unaed nation. If we 
maintain that united spirit we will lick Amer- 


ica’s Number One job+-winning the war. 


We must keep this a united nation, too, to 
meet the problems which will come afterward. 
The American system of free enterprise—free 
business and free labor—is meeting the chal- 
lenge of war. It must be preserved to meet the 


peacetime challenge of a two hundred billion 


“ *« 





dollar post-war debt, and to maintain the Amer- 
ican heritage of Freedom. 

This American system has brought to free 
Americans the highest income per person of any 
people in the world. And only from income 
can we get the money we will need to pay the 
cost of this war. 

It will be a job of a UNITED America—for 
agriculture, labor and business, all working 
together under the leadership of government. 


* 


Look Americans! since the beginning of time, the only road to pros- 
perity has been P-R-O-D-U-C-T-I-O-N and exchange of goods and services at a 


profit—the American system of labor and business. 


From it you have earned personal benefits—your home towns have enjoyed 


increasing advantages—and your nation has become the richest on earth. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM HAS CREATED THESE TANGIBLE THINGS FOR YOU: 


—the highest standard of living in the world; 
—the accumulation of personal savings and 
worldly possessions—your schools, ycur high- 
ways, your buildings—your life insurance, 


your home, your automobile ; 


—money to pay the cost of government, local, 


KIWANIS CLUB OF YOUR TOWN 


state and national, including the payment of 
governmental debt; 

And with it, you have the right to think, to 
speak and to worship as you choose—rights 
forbidden to millions not living under the 


free American system. 
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‘Adventures 


Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


[ow we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement .. . entertain- 
ment... thrills!) One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... . 
too much running around .. . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. « » THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 





the neighbors . . . no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!l—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles — just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutienary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 
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their progress through lack ef good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them, 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have: dis- 
covered powers~of- -conversation...they...never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 


the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consist- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks'' from Miss Cotfon, is available by 
mail. Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book “Adventures in Con- 
versation." It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much fo you. 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9183, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 








MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9183. 

1315 Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago, U.S.A 
Please send me a frée copy, of your new book, 
‘Adventures in Conversation.’ 


NAMBE........ 5. EET, >|. Sniee 


ADDRESS .... >... STATE 
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The Mark of Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need... 


The Tension imprint reproduced 
above is your assurance of fine 
craftsmanship in envelopes. Ac- 
complishmen€, gained through 
over half a caéntury of manu- 
facturing quality envelopes is 
signified by this imprint. 

This mark reflects your good 
judgment in purchasing quality 
envelopes for mailing, packag- 
ing and filing. . 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp 


NEW YORK 14,N.Y. — §T. LOUIS 3, MO.* 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.® DES MOINES 14, IOWA® 
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We Want Letters 


Psychiatrists say if you have any- 
thing on your mind that’s bothering 
you, you ought to get it off. So write 
in and get it off your chest. It may be 


| some suggestion or idea you think is a 
' winner. Maybe you didn’t like some 


article and want to tell us why. All we 
ask is that you make it brief, not over 
100 words. If it is any longer we will 
have to use the blue pencil. Write on 


any subject you wish. 


Line- Up 


William M. Vermilye, author of our 
aiticle about Franklin, has long been 


| ‘ it _ ; 
interested in the affairs of our founding 


iathers. He is a member of the Society 
of Colonial Wars of New Jersey, the 
Society of the Order of the Founders 


| and Patroits of America. 


Do we need federal medicine? Sen- 
ator Robert F.° Wagner from New 
York, co-author of the bill pending in 
Congress to broaden Social Security, 
naturally says “tyes.” He has authored 
much of our social legislation. Dr. 
Edward H. Cary of Dallas, president 
of the Southwestern Medical Founda- 
tion and former president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, presents rea- 
sons for his emphatic “no.” 


Geo. T. Trundle, Jr., is president of 
the firm of Cleveland industrial engi- 
neers which bears his name. He speaks 
with authority in this matter of employ- 
ment for service men coming back from 
war. 


Fred C. Kelly’s column “Statesmen, 
Real and Near” back in 1910 was the 
first daily Washington column to be 
syndicated. He contributes regularly to 
Harper’s, Reader’s Digest. Wrote a 


syndicated human nature editorial, 
“Kellygram’s.”. Author Kelly conducts 
a 600-acre farm at Peninsula, Ohio. 


& 
April Headliners 

Next comes April, for which II’. 
Clement Moore, tax consultant of Phil- 
adelphia, will analyze the new 1944 
tax law. 

The Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins will give us her postwar recom- 
mendations. And President Algo PD. 
Henderson of famous Antioch College. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, will tell how 
postwar business and postwar educa- 
tion is going to get together for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

Because so many of our clubs are in 
small towns, members will be interested 
in the article by H. C. Tate, newspaper 
man of Bloomington, Illinois, who tells 
just what the small town will have to 
do to continue to exist after the war. 


Big Aviation Issue for May 

Most important is the big Aviation 
issue planned for spring, probably in 
May. Just about every phase of avia- 
tion is going to be covered and there 
will be a number of big names to keep 
each other company. 
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This statue of Benjamin Franklin by James Earle Fraser stands 
$2 today in the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, a memortal 
to America’s ‘‘first great American,”’ born January 17, 1706. 
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THE CITIZEN 


By William M. } ‘ermilye 


CHAIRMAN, THE INTERNATIONAL FRANKLIN COMMITTEE 


UR 
Benjamin 

fined to 
Thus most of us know 
matically demonstrated, by 
his kite experiment, that lightning and 
electricity possessed the same _ proper- 
ties. Many him with the 
framing and signing of the Constitu- 
tion. Not so many remember him as 
our able ambassador to France, and 
fewer still know him to be the man 
who invented bifocal lenses. Our knowl- 
edge of Franklin is not integrated. 
Those who know Franklin the diplo- 
mat do not know Franklin the printer. 
They who recognize his contributions 
to electricity, are not always aware of 
his literary repute. This is due pri- 
marily to our lack of knowledge of 
Franklin the good citizen, whose love 
of country and his fellow citizens mo- 
tivated all the varied achievements for 
which he is remembered and admired. 
This desire to do something for the 
general welfare, to improve the lot of 
the common man is the key to Frank- 
lin’s character. He is first and always 
Franklin the  civic-minded citizen. 
When at sixteen years of age he wrote 
anonymously in the New England 
Courant, “It is undoubtedly the duty 
of all persons to serve the country they 
live in, according to their abilities; 
yet I sincerely acknowledge, that I 
have hitherto been very deficient in 
this particular ; whether it was for want 
of will or opportunity, I will not at 
present stand to determine: Let it suf- 


school-day memories of 

Franklin 
a few isolated facts. 
that he dra- 
means of 


are con- 


associate 





fice, that I now take up a resolution, 
to do for the future all that lies tu my 
way for the my country- 
men,” he was perhaps unknowingly at 
the time, setting a course of public serv- 
ice for himself that was to continue for 
more than forty years until his death 
at 84. These were brimful of 
such usefulness to the public as it has 
not been the privilege of many world 


service of 


years 


figures to render. 

The list of public offices Franklin 
held is an imposing one; Burgess (dele- 
gate) to the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
to which he was re-elected annually 
for 14 years; Deputy Postmaster and 
subsequently Postmaster General for 
the Colonies; Delegate to the Albany 
Convention to plan a union of the Col- 
onies; Commissioner to Canada, Agent 
in England for the colonies; member 
of the Continental Congress; United 
States Commissioner to France; Com- 
missioner to negotiate a peace with 
Great Britain; President (governor) 
of Pennsylvania—these are some of the 
offices he filled. With the exception of 
his first public office, that of Justice of 
Peace, which he resigned because of 
his inadequate legal knowledge, he 
practiced this rule—‘never to ask, nev- 





reg 


; Courage, self-sacrifice and persist. 


q 
4 
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_ence—Benjamin Franklin, Man of 
the Hour in 1776. All citizens could 
_ well emulate those qualities today. 
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er refuse, or never resign an office.” 
Much colorful history is packed into 
this listing of his official offices. As 
Postmaster General of the Colonies he 
expedited the delivery of mail between 
Boston and New York from a_fort- 
night to four days, and established the 
letter ‘office. As agent for the 
Colonies in England he won for the 


dead 


colonists more equable taxation where- 
by all property in the provinces was 
subject to tax, not excepting that owned 
by the proprietary families; as member 
of the Second Continental Congress it 
was mainly his influence that prevented 
the adjournment of the assembled dele- 
gates, and brought about the signing 
of the Constitution on September 17, 
1787; as Ambassador to France he ob- 
tained from the King the loan of funds 
wherewith to finance American troops 
in their fight for freedom, as well as 
officers to train them. 

He accepted philosophically the in- 
evitable enmities that are suffered by 
all who hold a public office, be it great 
or small. It was in 1774 after he had 
been unjustly but sharply rebuked by 
the Privy Council in England and dis- 
missed from his office as Deputy Post- 
master General of the Colonies, that he 
wrote, “Having been from my youth 
more or less engag’d in public affairs, 
it has often happened to me in the 
course of my life to be censured sharply 
for the part I took in them. Such 
censures I have generally passed over 
in silence, conceiving, when they were 
just, that I ought rather to amend than 








efend; and when they were unde 
erved, that a little time would justify 
me. Splashes of dirt thrown upon my 
character, I suffered while fresh to re- 
main: I did not chuse to spread by en- 
deavouring to remove them, but rely’d 
or the vulgar adage that they would 
Much 
experience has contirm’d my opinion 
this 
notwithstanding the frequent, and some- 
attacks which the 


jostlings of party interests have drawn 


all rub off When they were dry. 


of the propriety of conduct for 


times the virulent 
upon me, I have had the felicity of 
bringing down to a good old age as 
fair a reputation as most publick men 
that I have known, and have never had 
reason to repent my neglecting to de- 
fend it.” 

But his unofficial public service ca- 
reer is equally remarkable, one which 
proves him to have been a humanist of 
the first order. He was not acting in 
the capacity of a public official when 
he founded the first lending library on 
which was based our present public li- 





Franklin's Electrical Machine at The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
storage for the duration. 






desire to make 


brary 


system, but a 


available to other knowledge-hungry 
citizens the books he himself loved and 
among the “some 


enjoyed. He was 


persons .. . who did charitably consult 
together and confer with their friends 
and acquaintances” resulting in the 
founding of the first charity hospital, 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, “for the re- 
lief of the sick 
handling of this venture dispels any 
notion of quixotism in Franklin’s per- 


and miserable.” His 


sonality. He was then and always the 


practical idealist. A clue to this is 
found in his correspondence relating 
to this matter. “Previously, however, 
to the 


port by the citizenry) I endeavoured to 


solicitation (for financial sup- 


prepare the minds of the people by 
writing on the subject in the newspa- 
which usual custom in 


pers, Was my 


” 


such cases An astute observer 
of human nature, he realized that be- 
fore any public scheme can be success- 
fully carried out, the public must be 
mentally ready for it. 


Td 
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The machine is now in 
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Franklin excelled in creating title pages as shown 
by this sterling example. 


Even his less important accomplish- 
ments, such as the improvement of the 
the invention of the long 
arm, an instrument for taking down 
books from a high shelf, now in use 
by grocers; Poor Richard’s Almanack ; 
his study of the cause and cure of 
smoky chimneys—were the result of his 
ingenuity coupled with an urge to bet- 
ter the physical and moral lot of ordi- 
nary humans like himself. He 
pressed this philosophy when he wrote, 
“human felicity is produc’d not so much 
by great pieces of good fortune that 
seldom happen as by little advantages 
that occur every day.” 

The Franklin who published the first 
American cartoon—drawing of a snake 
in eight pieces marked with the initials 
of New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, footed 
by the caption “Join or Die,” is the 
same Franklin who took every step in 
his power to prevent the passing of the 
stamp act, and who offered to pay for 
the tea destroyed at the Boston Tea 
Party out of his personal funds. The 
who, 


armonica, 


cX- 


man goaded to action by the 
dirty, dark and dank streets of his town, 
set about cleaning, lighting and paving 
who negotiated a 
treaty of alliance and a commercial 
treaty with France in which the “great 
principle . .. is a perfect equality and 
reciprocity.” 

As Carl Van Doren “Who- 
ever learns about his deeds remembers 
longest the man who did them.” 


them is the man 


says, 
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Youll Be Blamed 


By Geo. 1. Trundle, Jr. 





PRESIDENT, THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR PLANNING, 


Industrialist — Last 
about 700,000 men came 
from the armed forces. 
estimated that over 
come back from 


ISTEN, Mr. 
year 
back 

This year, it is 
1.200,000 men will 
war. 

These men will have to be re-em- 
ployed. 

They 
tested, and trained. 
disabled will 


classified, 
who were 
special 


will have to be 
Some 
partially need 
help. All will need some sort of work. 

That is a promise Uncle Sam _ has 
made to these boys. And you—a man- 
ufacturer, a man who runs a plant 
and produces things—will very likely 
be blamed if all these men coming 
back from war don’t get work. 

You'd better start thinking about 
that right now. What are you doing 
about it? 

I know what your first thought is 
going to be. You will say to your- 
self, “With the cutbacks we'll get, and 
our reconversion problems, and the 
men and women released from war 
production, our plant can't possibly 
re-employ many of these men.” 

You'll be absolutely right. But 
most people won't realize how right 
you are. 

Of course, you can prove it statis- 
tically. Suppose you're the head of a 
pliant, engaged in war production, to- 





day employing 1,000 people on a three- 
shift basis. 

You know perfectly well that even 
if there weren't any boys coming back 
from war, you couldn't keep peace- 
time employment in your plant up to 
the present levels of wartime employ- 
ment. 

You already have on your payroll 
as many people as your machines and 
facilities can carry. There isn't room 
for more, wartime or peacetime. 

And you know that when the war is 
over, your present employment total 
will have to be cut down. You can't 
possibly keep quite that total under 
competitive conditions. 

Well—those are the facts. But what 
about the boys coming back from war ? 

“Industry” has been stepped up to 
inaximum employment — whereas, 
“business” has been held down to min- 
imum employment. 

In the postwar period, therefore, 
“industry” cannot be expected to in- 
crease its total number of employees, 
because they are already at a maxi- 
mum; whereas, “business,” which has 
been forced into a minimum employ- 


Uncle Sam, sitting in Washing- 
ton, doesn’t know your com- 
munity as well as you do. 
So it’s up to you to find 
jobs for returning service men. 


1942-43 


ment picture, offers the big field for 
postwar re-employment. 

The minute a “war plant’ goes back 
into peacetime production, it needs 
salesmen, distributors and servicemen. 
It needs advertising. Copy writers and 
artists, printers and engravers go to 
work. Their employment in turn stim- 
ulates further employment. 

There [ some 


tact, cases of 


companies which in a normal peace- 


are, in 


time economy account for the employ- 
ment of more men, in one way or an- 
cther, in sales, distribution and serv- 
icing, than they do in production. 
The “business” side of our economy 
has been cut to a minimum because in 
war there has been only one big cus- 
Sam. But 


the return of peace, one customer is 


tomer—Uncle when, with 
replaced by millions of individual cus- 
tomers, will require mil- 
lions of men. That's where re-employ- 


“business” 


ment on a large scale must take place. 
For some reason, both public and 
political thinking, as of today. seems 
to assume that the big re-employment 
burden will be picked up on the pro- 
duction side—that is, by “industry.” 
I say that the big re-employment 
burden must be picked up on the dis- 
tribution and service side—that is, by 


“business.” 
(Turn to page 39) 





Battle Creek’s Ki-Y Klub 
pleases the youngsters 
their 


and also parents. 


Harold M. King ~~ 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB 


HE Ki-Y Klub, underwritten 

and sponsored by the Battle 

Creek, Michigan, Kiwanis club 
and housed in the basement of the 
YWCA building, is helping to stamp 
out juvenile delinquency. 

The club is a non-profit project where 
the average expenditure for an evening 
of dancing with soft drinks and _ ice 
cream is eleven cents. Membership re- 
quirements are not prohibitive since 
anyone from the age of 14 to 19 auto- 
matically becomes one of the group. It 
is the members’ responsibility to see 
that the premises are kept clean and in 
order. A Kiwanian and his wife, acting 
as host and hostess, and a hired man- 
ager are the only adults allowed. 

Kiwanians with the cooperation of 
the YWCA, had ‘the $2,000 worth of 
equipment, which had been purchased by 
the Battle Creek club, installed in the 
attractive surroundings. An idea box is 


BY BATTLE CREEK 


present for the use of members who 
have ideas concerning changes or sug- 
gestions to offer. These are acted upon 
by a board of control consisting of two 
Kiwanis club members, two YWCA 
members and two high school boys. 

Certain rules have been formulated 
concerning activities in the club and all 
members are familiar with them and 
abide by them. 

Parents of boys and girls are enthu- 
siastic about the project for it provides 
a suitable congregating place for their 
youngsters. 

Having needed such a recreational 
room for some time, the members them- 
selves express it as being “super duper.” 
The spirit that pervades the club is ex- 
pressed in the printed Kiwanis club 
booklet given each guest. “Welcome to 
your ‘downtown recreation room.’ You 
will make many memories here. May 
they all be pleasant. The place is yours.” 


Youngsters have a grand time at the Ki-Y Klub. 
A juke box provides music for dancing and there's 
plenty of cokes. 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


THE POST—WAR WORLD 


HE present military personnel training plans an- 

ticipate war until 1947. The present production of 

war materials anticipates full steam ahead until 
1947. No man can predict when this war will end, but we 
do know that the worst is yet to come. The expected 
invasion of the western front of Europe has not yet begun, 
though it will probably be under way before this comes 
to your eyes. 

That victory will come, no one doubts. That after the 
war we will have problems of rebuilding our world, we 
know. On this page from time to time I have had the 
temerity to write about what I thought the men who are 
winning this war will have to say about the subsequent 
peace. 

This month I am going to allow one of those men to 
have his say. All I can tell you about him is that he is a 
Kiwanian in the uniform of his country, ready to lay down 
his life for what he thinks is right. 

Here is his letter. 

“Dear Roe: 

“Your ‘After the War’ in the December Kiwanis Maga- 
zine reached me here the other day and set me wondering 
if we in the service are actually yearning to go back to 
the world just as it was before the war. 

“There is no doubt it was a good world, and a good 
America. If we did not think so, we could not so whole- 
heartedly forego those little things which mean so much 
to each of us. We could not so readily be resigned to 
absence from the wedding of our only daughter ... to 
being away from home on Christmas .. . 

“IT do not overlook the bigness of the little things. For 
some of the older of us, a game of bridge with friends, a 
trip to the country, or just sitting on the porch, watching 
a sunset over the lake. These, too, are the essence of living 
in America. 

“But in the larger sense, is the America of pre-war days 
the America we want to come home to? Is anything so 
perfect that it cannot be improved? Had not pre-war Amer- 
ica departed in some respects from the idea of rugged in- 
dividuality, of freedom of opportunity for all? May we 
hope for nothing better than to come back to the old 
America of paternalism, of unionism and regimentation? 

“The America I am willing to sacrifice for is not an 
America which denies to a willing worker the right to 
work, however great the need of his labor may be, because 
he will not pay tribute to an extra-legal, if legalized, pseudo- 
labor system. I am unwilling to sacrifice for an America 
that builds up a hierarchy by prodigal use of your money 
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and mine—in effect buying votes, whether of one political 
party or the other. The America that pits one class against 
another; that destroys self-reliance and initiative by pam- 
pering of those who won't make an honest effort to help 
themselves; that placates rascals because they have muscled 
into places of power—that is not my America. 

“If that were all there is or could be to fight or sacrifice 
for, how many of us would be willing to continue? 

“But that is not all there is to America. That is merely 
a cancerous growth on the main trunk of the tree. The 
roots are sound, the trunk is sound, and most of the 
branches are healthy. It is that healthy America, and the 
knowledge that it is healthy and that the cancerous growth 
can be cut off before the tree is ruined, that sustains us. 

“And here is where Kiwanians, among others, can help. 
We who are absent look to you who are still at home to 
keep America the same, yes, but also to improve it. We, 
who may or may not have the privilege of voting, and 
who are forbidden to express our views on many subjects 
or to engage in political activities, must rely on you at 
home to do not only your work in such fields, but ours 
as well. 

“By all means support the work with underprivileged 
children, 4-H clubs and the like, but remember, these are 
not in themselves ends, nor all that remains to be done. 
They are but means to that final end, that end for which 
you work and we fight—to make a better America than 
we left behind. 

“And now, keep up the good work. My personal regards 
and a Merry Christmas. . 

“P. S. If any of this sounds politically partisan, I assure 
you that it is not so intended. The things of which I speak 
are above partisan politics.” 


There are parts of this letter which may rub some of 
us the wrong way, but this is a frank letter from a man 
who is willing to lay down his life for the kind of a country 
he wants to come home to. 

Certainly it is better that we read what he wants instead 
of sitting here at home speculating and theorizing on what 
he will want when he comes back. 

If these are his opinions, if this is the sort of an America 
he wants to find when he comes home, and he is willing 
to stand up and be shot at for that America, then Kiwanis 
can do no less than listen and heed what one of its mili- 
tary members has to say. 

God grant that he come back to help make with ballots 
the America he is now trying to preserve with bullets. 
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Should Uncle Sam Practice Medicine? 


Interesting Views of Lwo Prominent Americans 


Because of the social significance of Bill $. 1161 pending in Congress 


all Kiwanians should acquaint themselves with the arguments here- 


with presented by the bill’s author and by a leading physician 


in order to form their own opinions, whether for or against. 


Why Social Security Law 


Should Be 


Broadened 


By Hon, Robert F, Wagner 


SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


HERE is now 


Congress a war and peacetime 


pending in 


measure that is, I believe, so 
timely, so challenging to common sense, 
and so responsive to American ideals 
that it cries out for immediate enact- 
ment. I refer to the widely publicized 
but far-too-little-understood bill for ex- 
panding and improving our social se- 
curity system. This measure, intro- 
duced last June by Senator Murray, 
Congressman Dingell and myself, has 
determined support from large groups. 
It also is the victim of a propaganda 
campaign that has stirred thoroughly 
unfounded fears. Therefore I welcome 
this opportunity briefly to explain its 
purposes and its provisions, 

The bill would, I am firmly con- 
vinced, accomplish these results: It 
would speed our victory in this war 
because it would put to rout the fears 
and worries of the American soldier 
of battle and the American soldier of 
production — fears and worries as to 
their chances of finding jobs and of 
building a lasting security for them- 
selves and their families in the post- 
war world 

It would strengthen and make more 


secure our system of free enterprise. 


The bill was tailored to fit that sys- 
tem, and it follows a pattern already 
tested and proved effective by eight 
years of experience under the present 
Social Security Act. 

It would increase the health, the hap- 
piness, the initiative and the independ- 
ence of the people of our land not 
only in the post-war period but in the 
long years ahead—because it would 
improve the job opportunities of men 
and women when they are able to work 
and it would guarantee them and their 
families some income to live on when- 
ever they cannot work. 

It would meet the major economic 
hazards menacing the livelihood and 
welfare of American families without 
increasing the costs. Those costs al- 
ways have been borne by us as a na- 
tion, as communities, as individuals, 


but too often they have been met at 


the price of self-respect through hap- 
hazard relief measures improvised to 
meet emergencies or through priva- 
tion, ill health, and lost educational 
opportunities that increase the burdens 
on succeeding generations. 

It would help the nation shift from 
a war to a peacetime economy with 
fewer jars and jolts, and it would ease 


the strains upon both workers and in- 
dustry during the period of conversion 
to peacetime production. 

Let me sketch briefly the main pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill. It provides, first, for a nation- 
wide system of public employment 
offices to help returning servicemen 
and civilians find jobs in private in- 
dustry and on the farms. 

Second, the bill would create a uni- 
fied, national social insurance system 
to cover all workers, including those 
in the armed forces. The insurance 
benefits would provide: payments to 
workers and their families whenever 
earnings are cut off because of illness, 
permanent disability, unemployment, 
old age, or death; medical and hospital 
care with costs prepaid through the 
system. 

Insurance to meet the costs of hos- 
‘social- 
ized medicine.” It is merely a method 


‘ 


pital and medical care is not 


of financing costs so as to break down 
the economic barriers which prevent 
many people from getting the medical 
and hospital care they so desperately 
need. People would still have free 
choice of their own physicians, and 
physicians would be free to choose 





Hon. Robert F. Wagner 


their patients, and to stay out of the 
insurance plan altogether if they wish. 
Third, the bill would set up an im- 
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proved system for federal grants-in- 
aid to the states for public assistance 
on a variable matching basis, to be de- 
termined in accordance with the per 
capita income of each state, and to 
provide aid to all needy people. 

A national social insurance trust 
fund would be established from which 
all insurance benefits would be paid. 
It would be built up by contributions 
based on payrolls and wages, from all 
employers and all employees. The rates 


provided in che bill for all the benefits 
proposed are 6 percent for employers 
and 6 percent for employees. Com- 
pared with the rates scheduled in the 
present Social Security Act for unem- 
ployment and old-age and survivors in- 
surance alone, this 12 percent rate 
would represent an increase of only 3 
percent. Under the present law em- 
ployers are already scheduled to pay 
a rate of 6 percent in 1949 and there- 


(Turn to page 42) 


Bill Is Menace To Every Family 
In The United States 


By Edward H. Cary, M. D. 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


NDER the artful guise of “pro- 
viding for the general wel- 
fare, and to alleviate the eco- 

nomic hazards of old age, premature 
death, disability, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and dependency,” a_ Bill is 
pending in Congress, the provisions of 
which include proposals that would 
destroy the entire system of medical 
care as we have known it in the United 
States. Furthermore this Bill, if en- 
acted into law, would seriously en- 
croach upon the freedom of American 
citizens and would constitute another 
irretraceable step toward establishing 
centralized Federal control of all pro- 
fessions and all industry. 

The co-authors of this Bill are Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
Senator James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana, and Representative John D. Din- 
gell of Michigan. It was introduced 
June 3, 1943, as an amendment to the 
Social Security Act, but, in fact, it 
revolutionizes and virtually rewrites 
that law. Despite its fantastic proposals, 
the Bill has formidable backing. We 
have been told that it has the unquali- 
fied approval of the Social Security 
Board, and national leaders of the 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L., who desig- 
nate action on this Bill their “first 
preparation for post-war change.” 

Instead of “providing” for the gen- 
eral welfare, this Bill (S. 1161-H. R. 


2861) is a “menace” to the welfare of 





Edward H. Cary, M.D. 


every family in the United States. It 
would make everyone dependent upon 
the Federal Government. It is so em- 
phatically un-American that every cit- 
izen should be aware of the conse- 
quences of its enactment. 

The Wagner - Murray - Dingell Bill 
tightens the tentacles of Bureaucracy 
upon the people of the United States. 
It sets up an all-powerful dictatorship 
in Washington over the most intimate 
phases of the lives of American cit- 
izens. It is estimated that under this 
proposed law approximately 25  mil- 
lion persons will be added to the 37 


million persons now carrying social 


security cards. The compulsory social 
security system proposed to be set up 
under this Bill will be financed through 
a “Federal Social Insurance Trust 
Fund,” into which an estimated 12 
billion dollars a year in payroll and 
earnings taxes will be paid by workers 
and employers—twelve billion dollars 
each year in taxes for an-enlarged so- 
cial security program when the [ed 
eral debt is rapidly mounting toward 
200 billion dollars, with every prospect 
of reaching or exceeding 300 billion! 
Practically every person working for 
a living—whether an employee of in- 
dustry, engaged in a trade or business 
cf any kind (including farming) or 
self-employed—will be compelled to 
pay a heavy percentage of his or her 
earnings into the Trust Fund and thus 
become “eligible” to receive future 
“benefits” provided under the Act. 
Social security taxes on employer, as 
well as employee, will be steeply in 
creased—at a time when income taxes 
and other general taxes are at an all- 
time high. It is not improbable that 
the total tax burden of the average 
worker will take from one-third to 
one-half of his earnings. The Bill pro- 
vides that: 

(a) Sec. 960—Every employer 
shall pay a tax on wages 
paid to individuals, up to 
$3,000 per year, of........ 6% 


(b) Sec. 961—Every employee 
shall pay a tax, deducted 
from wages, up to $3,000 


A SOG 26S ae Bae 6% 


Total taxes based on pay- 
ee POE earn 12% 


(c) Sec. 963 — Every self-em- 
ployed individual shall pay 
a tax on the market value 
of his services, up to $3,000 


rr 7% 


(d) Sec. 965—Federal, State 
and municipal employees 
(under certain exceptional 
conditions) shall pay a tax 
OE  Atincaen beadandenaes 314% 
The Bill proposes that medical and 
hospital facilities for more than 110 
million eligible persons in the United 
States are to be placed under the con- 
trol of one man—the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, a po- 
litical appointee. (It is understood that 
the incumbent does not approve this 
sill). The Surgeon General will be 
(Turn to page 42) 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant or Chief: 


London, Ontario, Kiwanians help girls and boys choose 
careers and also assist them in training for those ca- 


reers. They‘re called “Consulting Daddies” by students. 





IX years ago the London, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club began its career as 
“consulting daddy” to college stu- 

dents. You see whenever a boy thought 
he would like to train as a doctor, he 
would talk to a member of the club 
who was a doctor and he could tell the 
boy exactly what qualifications he must 
have for the medical profession. Of 
course while the boy sized up the pro- 
fession he thought he would like, the 
man was sizing up the boy and decid- 
ing whether that boy had the poten- 
tialities of a good doctor. The most 
successful men and women in the vari- 
ous positions that make up _ business 
and professional life were put on the 
Kiwanis club list as counselors so that 
students would have access to the best 
advice possible. 

The success of the work done by the 
club led to the establishment of a voca- 
tional guidance department for all sec- 
ondary schools. However, the club con- 
tinues to work with the vocational 
department in giving counsel to young 
hopefuls. 

The Kiwanis club is also the kind of 
daddy who can put hand in pocket and 
pull out dollars to pay for necessary 
education when it finds a boy or girl 
cannot finance a_ particular course. 
Many students have been helped by the 
club in this way and 90 per cent of 
them have managed their money wisely. 

Ten scholarships are given every 
year to girls and boys who are selected 
by a committee of teachers and _ stu- 
dents. The winners are chosen for be- 
ing the best examples of helpful school 
living rather than for their academic 
standing alone. 

This year’s vocational guidance com- 
mittee is composed of G. J. Hughes, 
chairman, W. E. Holland, vice chair 
man, J. W. Dean, C. C. Martin, J. I. 
Adams, Fred Allan, Russell Baker, H. 
F. Davison, Dr. Earl Fuller, Lloyd 
Hockin, Oliver Keen, J. P. S. Nether- 





Above: Students read books on vocational guidance in the Kiwanis Library. Below: Four winners in 
track and field meet with cups the Kiwanis club donated in their role of school “daddies.” cott and Dean Russell. 
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YOUNG Army private, who 

hopes to be in Berlin before 

long, asked me about the weather 
there. If the weather were the worst 
thing, life in Berlin wouldn’t be bad, 
for the highest temperature—in lati- 
tude about the same as northern New- 
toundland— has not exceeded 99 de- 
grees in the last 82 years; and the low- 
est on record is only fifteen below 
zero. Rainfall is usually only about 
23 inches a year, or not much more 
than half the annual average in Indi- 
ana. The mean temperature in July is 
around 64 and in January about 30. 
3erlin has little else to offer as good 
as its weather. 

But that lad’s question set me to 
looking through U. S. Department of 
Agriculture compilations of weather 
in other parts of the world where our 
Armed Forces have been or may be 
sent. Some years ago, at Azizia, in 
Libya, North Africa, the temperature 
reached 136 degrees Fahrenheit — the 
highest known to have been recorded 
anywhere on earth. (Still, right in our 
own country we can almost equal that 
record, for the temperature has reached 
134 degrees in Death Valley, Califor- 
nia.) It is hotter, on the average, 
though, in Eritrea—where our air sup- 
ply base was of great importance in 
driving the Nazis from Africa. The 
mean annual temperature at Massawa, 
Eritrea, is 86 degrees—and rainfall is 
only 7% inches a year. At Algiers, 
too, they have plenty of hot weather, 


but it sometimes cools off a bit. High 
and low records there are 112 and 28. 
Annual rainfall is around 27 inches, or 
only two inches less than the average 
for the whole United States. Austra- 
lian cities also have their hot spells. 
At Brisbane the temperature has been 
as high as 109, and records don’t show 
that it has ever dropped lower than 
four degrees above freezing. January 
is the hot month. The range of tem- 
perature is about the same as at Chung- 
king, China, but in Chungking the hot- 
test month -is July. Each place has 
around 44 inches of rainfall a year. 

When our boys reach Tokyo, they 
will find the weather decent enough, 
with high and low records of 98 and 
15. It rains a good deal, but not much 
more than in Louisiana—our wettest 
state. In some parts of Japan, how- 
ever, they have as much as 100 inches 
of rainfall a year. 

In sunny Italy, the heat isn’t too in- 
tense. The record high in Turin, for 
example, is only 96; and the average 
rainfall there is a little less than in 
Ohio. 

So far as weather is concerned, 
troops stationed in Hawaii are prob- 
ably as comfortable as any. At Hono- 


Things you never knew about 
weather around the world. 
It’s often much colder in 


Montana than in Greenland. 














lulu the mean temperature is around 
70 every month in the year, and rain 


is not excessive. 

It is in India, though, and in the 
Philippines when our Army returns 
there, that U. S. troops will find plenty 
of rain. At Cherrapunji, India, there 
was once a rainfall of 150 inches in 
five days, a world’s record. (The high- 
est local average rainfall in the United 
States is Wynoochee Oxbow, in the 
state of Washington, 150.73 inches a 
year.) Baguio, Luzon Island, in the 
Philippines, also holds a world’s rec- 
ord, 46 inches of rainfall within 24 
hours ! 

In England, though, there are many 
overcast days, and a “bright period” 
is something to pvt in the newspapers, 
yet the total rainfall is not great. Most 
of the rains are just drizzles. In the 
London area it rains only 24 inches a 
year. 

But of course extreme heat and rain 
are not the only features of weather to 
make troops uncomfortable. Many 
would rather be too hot or wet than 
too cold. If we ever have bases in 
Siberia from which to bomb Japan, the 
boys may find some cold spots. Verk- 
hoyansk, Siberia—north of the Arctic 
circle — much farther north than any 
place where we would be likely to have 
a base—has the distinction of having had 
the coldest weather ever recorded on 
earth—90 degrees below zero, on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 7, 1892. At Oimekon, Si- 

(Turn to page 44) 
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THE CHURCHES 


rHERE is a great shortage of doctors in every commu- 


nity because of the number of young physicians who have 
joined the armed forces, 

There is an equal shortage of den- 
tists in every community because of COULD YOU USE 
the number of young dentists who have 
been drafted or have gone voluntarily 
into the service. 

There is little that we as Kiwanians 


can do to help these shortages in man 





power because these men are skilled in 
their professions and amateur help is 


of no avail. 


Unfortunately, most of us do not realize that there is 


also a shortage of priests, preachers and rabbis in our 
churches, and that a man’s body, his teeth and his health, 
are of no greater importance than the health of his im- 
mortal soul. 

In the matter of the support of the churches in their 
spiritual aims, there is much we can do to help in the 
absence of so many of our religious leaders. 

rhe first thing undoubtedly is a revival of our interest 
in the church, and an improvement in the regularity of 
our attendance. As lay members, there is much we can 
do to help along the church work in our home town. 

Next we should encourage all denominational groups to 
send speakers to our club meetings. We can do much to 
break down bigotry and prejudice by having representa- 
tives from the three great religious groups appear before 
our clubs as speakers, 

\t least once a year we Kiwanians should attend some 
church in a body. It would be better yet if the club as a 
body attended services in each of the three great religious 
units. For us to appear at church as an organization an- 
nounces publicly where we stand. 

\s teachers in Sunday school, as choir leaders and as 
members of the choir, as ushers and in other matters of 
church service, Kiwanians can and should be active. 

There is little use to plan here the help a Kiwanis club 
can be. Let the committee to which the work belongs ask 
the churches what we can do to help, and there will be 


plenty of work. assigned. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


Aiding the churches in their spiritual aims is good work 
under ordinary circumstances, but in war times the need 
for our help is greater. And our need for the church is 


fundamental. 
Xt 


“Be not forgetful of prayer. Every time you pray, 

if your prayer is sincere, there will be new feeling 

and new meaning in it, which will give you fresh 

courage, and you will understand that prayer is an 
education.” —Dostoyewsky. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


SAID the great Thomas Jefferson, “Business should re- 
main free to operate in its own way, with only such gov- 
ernment control as to prevent injury of one citizen or 
group by another.” 

Free enterprise is not and never 
should be entirely free. It certainly is 
not free in the respect that under our 
economic system one individual gets 
something for nothing, or gets some- 





thing which belongs to another. 


DOENTERPRISE 


But enterprise must be free to buy 
raw materials where it pleases in the 
open market. From these raw materials it must be free to 
manufacture consumer goods and market them in competi- 
tion with other goods of the same character. 

Enterprise must be free to move from one business to 
another if it sees fit. No one should be able to say that 
this man must work in that craft and this other man shall 
stay in this profession. Free occupations for free men 
is part of free enterprise. 

That a man be free to risk his money by investing it 
where he thinks it will bring him the greatest profit, is 
fundamental. The two nations in Kiwanis have been built 
on this principle and they have been the two most pros- 
perous lands on the globe. Destroy this freedom of manu- 
facturing and freedom of marketing and you will have 
destroyed the basic freedom of our two countries. 

When regulation has reached a certain point, it becomes 
regimentation. The eye of every voter in these two coun- 
tries should be watching vigilantly to see that this line is 


not crossed. 
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MOTHER OF MERCY 


WOULD you be willing to contribute a few dollars to 
buy warm clothes for a shivering Canadian in an unheated 
German concentration camp? 

Would you like an opportunity to 
buy a few bandages for a wounded 
sailor in a base hospital on one-of those 
islands down in the South Pacific? 

Wouldn't it be a real pleasure to 
buy a carton of cigarettes for some of 
those flyers who were shot down over 





Japan and are now miserable in a Jap 
prison? 

Wouldn’t you like to buy a few bars of chocolate to 
augment the scanty rations of a Marine who was captured 
at Bataan and is now a Jap prisoner in a concentration 
camp? 

Wouldn't you like to make it possible for some lonesome 
prisoner of war to get letters to his wife and children, and 
have the consolation of letters from them? 

Wouldn't you enjoy helping some soldier’s wife and 
children who are actually in need of food and clothing 
while their husband and father is somewhere overseas 
fighting your war for you? 

Of course you would! And of course if you were on 
the spot, and could do these things, you would do them 
instantly. 

sut you are here and they are there. 

The answer to it all is the Red Cross. They will act as 
your agent and do all of these and a thousand more things 
that you would like to do, and never waste a thin dime 
of your money in doing it. 

The Red Cross has one of the attributes of Deity in that 
it is everywhere. A few dollars placed in their hands will 
do kindly deeds for all our forces in this world flung war. 

Where an angel of mercy is needed, the Red Cross is on 
the job. This organization is an instrument in God’s hand 
to do the blessed work you would like to do for the 
wounded, the lonesome, the suffering men who are doing 
vour job for civilization, 


xX 


Honesty is not only the best policy. It is the only 
policy which will bring lasting success in any un- 
dertaking. 


THE REAL POST-WAR SOLUTION 


AT THE close of the first world war, the returned soldiers 
organized the American Legion. The plan of the organ- 
ization was to see that the best interests of the war vet- 
erans were served in a world which 
they fondly believed they had saved for 
democracy. 

In a republic, the way to success for 
any organization is to become a unit 
and vote as one man on major issues, 
after these issues have been thrashed 
out by the leaders of the organization. @o-* 

As a political factor in this country, 
the American Legion was and is a failure. Their cause is 
just, and their leaders have the finest intentions in the 
world, but what happened ? 
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In the first place, the Legion was never able to make 
all the returned soldiers see the necessity for joining the 
organization. Thousands of them took no interest, never 
joined, and were lost to the organized group. Those who 
did join never came to the polls in an organized way. Their 
leaders were never able to deliver to any cause or any 
candidate a solid block of votes of enough power to attain 
their ends, no matter how praiseworthy. 

In their just fight for the soldiers’ bonus, it took long 
and weary years to attain their objective, and even then 
it was attained by a loud-voiced minority of their mem- 
bership rather than by the organization as a whole. 

Today the United States has ten million men in uniform, 
and Canada another million. Compared with the number 
of these men, the American Legion group seems puny 
indeed. It is to be hoped by all except professional poli- 
ticians that when the present millions are home again, they 
will profit by the experience of the returned soldiers after 
the last war, and organize themselves into one solid politi- 
cal group which will be able to demand recognition rather 
than be forced into being supplicants for the bounty of the 
country they have served so well. 

Whether they join with the already organized American 
Legion or Veterans of Foreign Wars, or whether they 
form a new organization of their own, is immaterial. But 
it is material that they realize that they have in their hands 
the power to have their say in the world they have fought 
to save. 

Without their efforts and their sacrifice, there would be 
no more civilization left on this continent than there is in 
the low countries of Europe. It is a civilization for which 
they have offered up life and limb, and certainly no fair 
minded person would deny them the right to say what that 
civilization should be like now that they have saved it. 

Who has the better right to say what the post-war world 
will be—the professional politicians, the bureaucrats, the 
diplomats, or the men who have risked their lives in its 
behalf ? 

Their success or their failure to have the biggest hand 
in making over this new world depends on just one thing: 
forming themselves into a solid political group, forgetting 
the old, outworn political parties. Ten million votes in 
the United States is the balance of power. Who can doubt 
that this power would be used for the best interests of the 
country by the very men who have made the sacrifices 
these men have made to guarantee that our nation may 
endure ? 

Scheming politicians will do all in their power to pre- 
vent the forming of such a powerful bloc. Other schem- 
ing politicians will try to use it for their own ends. But 
these brave fighting men should profit by the mistakes of 
their predecessors and become a solid political unit to make 
the new world the brave and wonderful world about which 
they dreamed as they fought. It will profit them little to 
fight and win if they are careless enough to let the world 
go back into the greedy hands of the men who failed them 
at the close of the last great war. 

If they organize, they will not have fought in vain. A 
great post-war lethargy will lose for them the peace that 
follows this war. 


$e 


Have you made those new neighbors in your 
community welcome? 














Y OME. folks are blessed with tal- 


ents of an artistic or musical 


x nature. 


their spare time, either as participants 


Others enjoy sports in 
or as onlookers. Still others acquire a 


special interest in something as a 


hobby. Sad indeed is the chap who 
has no time or desire to call his soul 
his own. 

There’s a vital place in this work- 
the 
side-line interests that at- 


aday world of ours for many 
worthwhile 
tract people in all walks of life. 

Whoever 


a chicken-fancier deriving a lifetime 


would think, however, of 
enrichment from his hobby ? 

Yet when you're once smitten with 
chicken-fever, ‘tis said it will always 
remain with you. 

Some fanciers derive their greatest 
satisfaction when making the selec- 
tions of fowls for mating-up the breed- 
ing take 
pride in the hatching and rear- 


pens, others special 


To feel that you’re a part of this 


two-billion-dollar basic food industry 
to clasp 


new en- 


in these stirring war times; 
the hand and converse with 
thusiasts from distant places and an- 
nually renew old friendships—now in 
Chicago, now in Boston, next in Los 
Angeles, and so on—each year plan- 
ning ahead, building dreams, forget- 
ting, for a time, the selfish business 
bickerings of some dwarfed minds and 
losing yourself in wholesome, artistic, 
useful, and enthusiastic pursuits free 
from the shackles of material gain— 
these are but a few of the many en- 





At a recent showing in Madison 
Square Garden, Kiwanian Allen took 
home five out of six firsts on his Par- 
tridge Rocks, which is not bad even for 


a_ professional.—Editor. 
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CHICKENS 
Come Home to Roost 


What started out to be a hobby has turned out 


to be a most profitable venture. Try it yourself. 


By Laurence C. Allen 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF SANFORD, MAINE 


during and entrancing rewards that 
come to a genuine hobbyist, and in 
particular to a chicken-fancier or chick- 
en-hobbyist. 

It matters not whether your fancy 
lies with one of the good old American 
breeds of poultry, such as the Plym- 
outh Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 
land Reds, or New Hampshires; or 
whether you prefer the smaller, more 
sprightly Mediterranean Leghorns; or 
the English Orpingtons; or the Dutch 
Larnevelders; or the huge, feathered 
legged Asiatic Cochins; or maybe. just 
some tiny Bantams. Nor does it mat- 
ter whether you choose a solid sur- 
face color like white, buff, or black; 
or the beautiful Partridge male plum- 
age of rich, brilliant red with lustrous 
green center stripes, and black majestic 
breast and the Partridge female with 
dominant surface color of rich, deep, 

(Turn to page 43) 





ing processes. Perhaps the most 
exhilarating and expectant sea- 
son is in the fail when the birds 
are brought off the range and 
are nearing finished maturity, 
just before laying, and are about 
“in the Pink” and ripe for the 
hottest 
The actual caring for and feed- 
livestock; the 
for 


exhibition competition. 


ing of one’s 


dreaming and_ planning 


vearly improvements — whether 


for type, or color, or feather 
markings, or head points or egg 
production, or meat quality, or 
any combination of these ele- 
ments, the healthy personal ex- 
the 


actual communing with Nature 


ercise one thus obtains; 





in something so alive and at- 
tentively absorbing — well, it is oe 
little wonder that the spirit of 


the fancy never dies! 





Upper left: This Partridge Rock Cock was national winner. 
All bred and owned 


Partridge Rock Cock Meet. 





National 


First Cock and First Hen in 


by Kiwanian Allen. 


Above: 
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Messages Kiwanian’s wife relays 
largely propaganda as witness 
recent atrocities, but folks are 


glad to hear from loved ones. 


TWIST of the dial on her short 

wave radio set started a Stock- 

ton, California, Kiwanis wife 
on one of the war’s strangest and kind- 
est good will services. 

It was Monday morning, March 19, 
1943. The dial stopped and Mrs. 
James FE. McCarty heard, in clear, 
well-spoken English: “Radio Tokyo 
speaking. This broadcast is especially 
for the Pacific Coast of North Amer- 
ica.” 

She paused to listen, half amused, 
to a grotesque account of Japanese 
military exploits. The “newscast” was 
followed by the reading of messages 
which prisoners held by the Japanese 
were trying to send to loved ones at 
home in America. With every mes- 
sage was the name of the prisoner, 
spelled slowly and repeated, and the 
name and address of his nearest rela- 
tive in America. Mrs. McCarty picked 
up a scrap of paper and began to write: 


“IT am well and being treated kindly 
by the Japanese. Love to all. Vin- 
cent.” 

“In fine health and receiving excel- 
lent treatment. Do not worry too much, 
dear. Love. Edward.” 

“Caught on Corregidor. I am O. K. 
Raymond.” 

“IT am in good health and receiving 
good treatment. Cecil.” 

“T am in good health and am gain- 
ing weight. Treatment under the Jap- 
anese has been very fair. They not 
only treat us well but give us hospital- 
ization. Don’t worry. Joe.” 

That was all. These five short mes- 
sages and one other which she could 
not understand. She began at once re- 
copying and forwarding them, to- 


gether with personal notes, to the rela- 
tives named by the senders. 

Little did she realize the amount of 
joy the relayed messages would give. 
For she did not know, then, that thou- 








sands of American homes had received 
no word since the official “missing in 
action” notice from the War Depart- 
ment, and that hundreds of others had 
heard simply that father, son, hus- 


band or brother was a prisoner of the 
Japanese. There was no other word. 
Nothing about food, clothing, health, 
living conditions. Just the grim, rou- 
tine note. 

In a few days the first response 
came: 

“You can imagine how thrilled we 
were when we received your letter, 
after not having heard from our son 
for over a year. Your message cer- 
tainly gave us new hope and courage.” 

And then a second letter: 

“T want to thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for your wonderful 
letter of March 19 with the message 
from my husband. This was the first 
word I had since May 3 of last year, 





so you know what it means to me to 
know that he is alive and well.” 

And others: 

“IT can’t begin to tell you what pleas- 
ure I had from a personal message— 
at last—the first I have had in over a 
year. It is a wonderful thing you are 
doing in sending those messages.” 

“Words fail us when we try to con- 
vey to you our gratitude for relaying 
our precious son’s message. He was 
on the USS Pope, and was reported 
‘missing in action’ on March 1, 1942. 

“You how much 
your message meant to us, as we have 
thought our dear one dead since a year 
ago in March.” 

And thus Mrs. McCarty was encour- 
aged to begin a systematic, day-by-day 
listening. Seated before her radio with 
pad and pencil, she makes a shorthand 
transcription of the messages which 
she later copies and sends on. To date 

(Turn to page 44) 


will never know 





Physical fitness comes first. 
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Teen-agers Speed Victory On Home Front 


HEN Jane and Sam, 17- 
year-old seniors at Central 
Township High School, 
made out their programs this fall they 


found courses like these to choose 
from: Fundamentals of machines, fun- 
damentals of electricity, navigation, re- 


fresher mathematics, consumer eco- 


nomics, preflight aeronautics, camou- 
flage. They found the usual English, 
foreign language, history, and speech 
listed too. They discovered that they 
were scheduled for five periods of phys- 
ical and health education a week in- 
stead of two or three. They were per- 
mitted to arrange their programs so 
that they could fill part time jobs after 
school, 

When they started the term’s work, 
they found that some of the old stand- 
bys, like English and chemistry, were 
veing taught with a different emphasis. 
They were related more to the things 
that were going on in the world now— 
mainly, the war. 

Central 
typical of the 


Township High School is 
majority of schools 
throughout the country in the wartime 


changes it has made in its curricular 





By Frances Balgley 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATON 


and extra-curricular activities. Many 
schools have adopted the High-School 
Victory Corps—a program calling for 
the voluntary enrollment of high school 
students in war activities—and news 
flashes reaching the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation give witness to contributions 
students are making. 

Philadelphia reports 100 percent par- 
ticipation in the Victory Corps, estab- 
lishment of all five membership divi- 
sions, and announces the formation of 
classes Japanese, camouflage, pre- 
flight aeronautics, shopwork, electricity, 
and navigation. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand stu- 
dents helped with farming and harvest- 
ing during their summer vacations and 
on holidays during the school year. 

A Georgia town describes coopera- 
tion between home economics students 
and housewives in a community can- 
nery. 

The captain of the 
cial,” a fighter plane purchased by stu- 
dents at Endicott-Union High School, 


“Endicott-Spe- 


reports that the plane has seen action 
and done well, and says, “Tell the En- 
dicott kids she’s a grand little ship.” 





Students who have already been in- 
ducted into the Army write back to 
their schools to thank their teachers for 
the help received through Victory 
Corps membership. 

Aircraft factories in California rush 
planes to the front with the aid of high 
school students who work and attend 
school on the 4-4 plan. 
school—four hours on the job. Students 
in Yonkers, New York, follow the same 
schedule and fill jobs as research as- 
sistants in factory laboratories. The 
story is repeated in other states, with 
other jobs. 

Ration boards vow they could never 
complete the complex task of issuing 


Four hours in 


ration books and explaining regulations 
without the help of school children. 

All over the country, the implica- 
tions of this war are being brought 
home to youth—the urgent wartime ne- 
cessity for strong ties of cooperation 
and the equally im- 
;ortant need for continued cooperation 
in planning the peace and the post-war 
world. 


with our allies, 


Impetus for the adjustments made 
high-school programs came from rec- 
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High School Victory Cadet 
Corps enables teen-agers 


to take part in winning war. 
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ommendations made by the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission in 
collaboration with secondary education 
leaders in the field in the summer of 
1942. Out of these recommendations 
grew the organizational plan for the 
High School Victory Corps. 

On September 25, 1942, the Victory 
Corps was launched on a radio pro- 
gram, broadcast over a_ nationwide 
hookup, with the official support of 
Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary 
cf the Navy Knox, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones, and War Manpower Com- 
missioner McNutt. 

Eight objectives were set: Guidance 
into critical services and occupations, 
wartime citizenship, physical fitness, 
military drill, competence in science and 
mathematics, preflight training in aer- 
onautics, pre-induction training for crit- 
ical occupations, and community serv- 
ice. To carry out these aims, it was 
suggested that schools set up two types 
of membership: General membership 
for high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores, and membership in one of five 
special service divisions for juniors and 
seniors. These divisions are the Land 
Service Division, the Sea Service Divi- 
sion, the Air Service Division, the Pro- 
duction Service Division, and the Com- 
munity Service Division. 

Requirements for membership in each 
of the divisions were suggested. These 
include a program of physical and 
health education to build physical fit- 
ness, voluntary participation in com- 
munity wartime activities, and curricu- 
lar preparation for the service or oc- 
cupation the student plans to enter 
after graduation. 

These modifications in the high- 
school curriculum are the results of— 
and the means of carrying on—a “to- 
tal” war. They insure our youth that 
they will be adequately prepared to 
fulfill the wartime tasks required of 
them when they leave school, and they 
assure the fighting and home fronts an 
adequate backlog of trained man and 
woman power for future use. 

Since 1942, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has supplemented the original 
High-School Victory Corps Manual 
which outlined the program and its or- 
ganization, with other pamphlets, 
charts, and articles. “Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps” and “Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps” set forth in detail emer- 
gency wartime programs for the de- 
velopment of physical fitness. A recent 
survey showed that nearly all states 





have adopted wholly or with modifica- 
tions the program outlined in the first 
of these pamphlets. This has accounted 
for the increased time devoted to phys- 
ical education. 

The “Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps” proposes and 
explains methods of counseling  stu- 
dents so that they can find out and de- 
cide for themselves the field of work 
in which they can render the highest 
degree of service. 

In cooperation with other war agen- 
cies, “Our Armed Forces,” a book writ- 
ten especially for student orientation, 
was published. Also, two job charts, 
“26 Opportunities in the Army Air 
Forces” and “Jobs in Naval Avia- 
tion,” were prepared and distributed. 

“Community War Services and the 
High School Victory Corps,” written 
in cooperation with several youth serv- 
suggests suitable 
extra-curricular wartime projects and 
activities in which youth may serve 
with benefit to himself and his com- 
munity. 

“Communication Arts and the High 
School Victory Corps,” a pamphlet 


ing organizations, 


suggesting ways in which the teaching 
of English, speech, dramatics, foreign 
languages, radio, libraries, visual edu- 
cation, art, graphic arts, journalism, 





and music can be related to the Victory 
Corps and its objectives, is now in 
press. 

In line with students’ curricular 
training for. their wartime jobs, five 
pre-induction course outlines, prepared 
by the Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch of the War Department, 
were distributed to schools, and widely 
adopted. 

In February, 1943, only five months 
after the inauguration of the Victory 
Corps, a survey was made to determine 


The girls are keenly interested in their lesson in gas-welding. 
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the extent of pre-induction training in 
secondary schools. All the courses men- 
tioned in the survey had been suggested 
for inclusion in Victory Corps pro- 


grams. Of the 1,373,377 prospective 
inductees in school, 16 years of age and 
older, almost half were studying courses 
based on the five Army pre-induction 
training manuals. Doubtless this figure 
has increased since the survey was 
made. 

It is recognized that total war re- 
quires the total cooperation of society, 
and high schools cannot be exempt. 
However, the United States Govern- 
ment cannot issue orders to high schools 
since they are under the control of 
local and state authorities. By seeking 
and obtaining the cooperation of state 
departments of education, the Federal 
Government has been able to make its 
needs known and receive the help of 
local schools. 

For this reason too, it is extremely 
difficult to determine the exact extent 
to which the Victory Corps program 
has been put into practice. However, 
it has been estimated that by July, 1943, 
more than 70 percent of the high 
schools of the country voluntarily 
adopted this program for comprehensive 
mobilization of their resources for the 
war. 





The work of the Victory Corps may 
not be very evident through the rah- 
rah demonstrations, the parades, and 
the uniforms usually the trade marks 
of a widespread youth program. It pene- 
trates deep, however, into the life and 
activities of our school children. It 
gives them a will to do, a feeling that 
they are accomplishing important jobs, 
and a knowledge that they are playing 
the greatest role they can play and pre- 
paring for an even bigger role in the 
crucial battles which are being fought. 
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Victory Farms Fight for Freedom 


Sponsored by International Committee on Agriculture 


20 
ITH over thirteen million 
men in Military Service, 
with Tunisia, Sicily, part 
of Italy, and other lands reoccupied by 


the Allies, the problem of food produc- 
tion has become increasingly acute. At 





THIS 1S A VICTORY FARM 


KIWANIS RECOGNITION OF 


AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 


with P. T. Ecton, Harold J. 


Fenske, : 
Kemp, Lowell G. Taylor, and Dan P. 
Thurber as members, is planning more 


extensive use of the Award this 


than last. 
made at the end of the growing season 


yoar 


Last year, the Award was 





Facsimile of the VF award, a 14 x 22 inch weatherproof plaque. 


a time when the greatest need for food 
production exists in the United States 
million of our 


from 


and Canada, eleven 


young men are missing our 
sources of production. 

(Anticipating the need for emphasis 
on agricultural production last year, the 
International Committee on Agriculture 
saw in the Victory Farm program of 
the Indiana District an activity that 
could be embraced by Kiwanis Inter- 
In February of 1943 a bulle- 
the 


\griculture announcing 


national. 


tin was issued by International 
Committee on 
the Victory Farm Award, and in March 
of 1943, the rules for making the Vic- 
tory Farm Award were announced. 
The success of the program was so 
instantaneous and this Kiwanis activity 
so generally commended by Gov- 
ernment officials that the 
Agriculture Committee of Kiwanis In- 


headed by Theodore H. 


was 
agricultural 


ternational 






to those farmers who had met the re- 
quirements for receiving the Award as 
set up by the Agriculture Committee in 
the weak- 
nesses of the program was that since 
the Awards were not made until the 
end of the growing season, only those 


each community. One of 


farms were stimulated to increased pro- 
duction that were owned or operated 
by men who had learned directly of the 
Victory Farm program. The Victory 
Farm plaques did not appear on farms 
until the end of the 1943 season. 

In order to stimulate production by 
the display of these Victory Farm 
plaques the International Committee on 
Agriculture recommends that the Vic- 
tory Farm Awards be given in March 
to all farmers who pledged themselves 
to produce the maximum possible on 
their farms in 1944, 

On February 17, a bulletin announc- 
ing the Kiwanis Victory Farm program 
was mailed to the president and secre- 
tary of each club. 

There is no greater service that Ki- 
wanis can render than that of stimu- 
lating the production of food for our 
Allies and ourselves. Food Fights For 
Freedom. 





The gentieman in the center is holding a VF award. 


Similar awards were presented to 800 county 
farmers by the Evansville, Indiana, Kiwanis club for meritorious contributions to the nation's food 
production program. 
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By Edgar W. Brown 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WAR GARDEN 
COMMITTEE; PAST PRESIDENT KIWANIS 
CLUB OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HAT can the urban Kiwanis 

clubs do in 1944 to help food 

production? Will we share 
in this agricultural effort or will we 
say as so often in the past that the 
city club has no time or know-how to 
become food raisers ? 
Authorities are demanding 10% 
more food this year; a difficult goal 
to attain. The need of food increases 
with every enemy area captured; needs 
of civilian population in these coun- 
tries are growing in addition to in- 
creased needs in our. still growing 
armed forces. The induction of every 
one hundred of our youth draws some 
labor away from market gardeners 
farmers and dairies. To grow more 
wheat or vegetables or to produce more 
milk and butter with less manual labor. 
and with no new machinery, is almost 
an impossibility. Novices and_ those 
with little experience can and have 
helped to grow a tremendous amount 
of food in 1943. 
dens more than the millions last year 
is the goal for 1944. A back yard 


Two miilion war gar- 


garden or a community plot multiplied 
by thousands, cultivated by beginners. 
provides the labor and raises tons of 


vegetables, 
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The Governor of Connecficut, Kiwanian Raymond Baldwin (right), and Mayor O'Connor of 
Hartford (left) inspect some beans in war garden—very little beetle injury here. 


Your community will achieve best 
results with an energetic War Garden 
Committee. This committee should 
pian to take the following steps: 

1. Consolidate and organize garden- 
minded groups to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort. 

2. Set up a central headquarters. 

3. Secure available land suitable for 
gardening and properly prepare 
it for planting, charging only 

preparation costs to the garden- 

ers. 
4. Provide a plowing service for 
back yard gardeners. 
authoritative 


Distribute garden 


"yt 


information prepared by state au- 

thorities and horticultural ex- 
perts who know local conditions. 

6. Secure the cooperation of radio 
stations and newspapers to dis- 
seminate daily garden helps, ex- 
tending throughout the harvest- 
ing season. 


Provide supervision of gardens 


\ 


at time of planting. 

8. Correlate a program of canning 
and food conservation. 

9. Radio forums to discuss current 
problems on planting, fertilizing, 
control of vegetable insects and 
diseases, canning and harvesting. 
Invite to these discussions guests 
who are authorities. 

Is your club a city club? Is the 

functioning ? 


Agriculture Committee 


Can you do a little in gardening? Will 


you add another War Activity? The 
enthusiasm of gardening in a big field; 
beginners learning how to grow food; 
the competition between you and your 
brother Kiwanians in producing the 
largest onions or the earliest toma- 
foes, can be a new and satisfying ac- 
complishment. Why not ask your Ag- 
riculture Committee now to secure 
that Aiwanis Garden Plot? 

No War Activity lends itself to con- 
tinued work throughout the entire 
spring, summer and fall as does food 
raising. It utilizes your spare time. 
You get paid in’ fresh vegetables, 
health, sociability and the friendliness 
cf your community gardeners. You 
produce better and sweeter vegetables 
than you ever bought; you can.the 
surpluses and enjoy fresh beans, peas, 
carrots; tomatoes and corn next Jan- 
February and throughout 

Your 


further and may be used for such 


uary and 
the winter. ration points go 
vegetables as the beginner may _ not 


raise: such as asparagus, broccoli, 
squash, ete. 

Some experts figure you are repaid 
at the rate of $1.35 per hour of labor 
expended in vegetable raising. An- 
other estimate, and conservative, too, 
is $30.00 per one thousand square feet 
of garden area cultivated. That is sec- 
ondary, however, since gardening as 
a war activity is so valuable to the 
essential to the 


family budget and 


country’s need. 





2 9 Wb America 


American 
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Fifty-foot painted billboard commands attention at Spokane. 


Patriotic Campaien Pushed by Clubs 


“Keep America American” 


Project Brings Public Commendation 


and Increased Member Interest in All Club Activities 


HE chairman of the KEEP 
AMERICA AMERICAN Com- 
mittee of the Worthington, Min- 
nesota, club, received a visit from an 
elderly lady who had walked a mile to 
make a contribution of $1.00 to the 
club’s campaign fund, Her reason is 
“T have two 


given in her own words. 


sons in the service. Perhaps they will 
never return home to receive the bene- 
fit of this program. But 1 do have 
some grandchildren and they will reap 
what you are now sowing. My dollar 
will do very little, but I do want to say 
that I had a part in what Kiwanis is 
doing.” 

This dramatic incident indicates the 
approval being received by Kiwanis 
clubs from people in all walks of life, 
John Q. Public as well as national lead- 
ers. When the KEEP AMERICA 
\MERICAN campaign was announced 
last August by the International Com- 
mittee for Insuring Victory, widespread 
public acclaim followed quickly. Ki- 
wanis International, long known as a 
non-partisan organization, was recog- 
nized as taking the initiative in rousing 
the public to a realization of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

The campaign was carefully planned 
y* the Dallas, 
heen worked out, including the news- 
paper ads, billboard posters, literature, 
etc., the budget had been set and most 
of the money raised before KEEP 
AMERICA AMERICAN was pre- 
sented to the International Board of 
Trustees for approval. The campaign 
had an actual test before being an- 
nounced to Kiwanis clubs throughout 
the United States. 


Texas, club, details had 


By William A, Dunlap 


More than 250 clubs are participat- 
ing in this patriotic activity as of Feb- 
ruary 15 and an additional 40 clubs 
have approved the campaign for their 
own clubs and will have it under way 
by the time this is being read. Some 
clubs have used all the campaign ma- 
terial while others have used it in 
part, but all have found it to be in- 
spiring to the club members and the 
reaction of citizens generally has been 
most gratifying. Newspaper editors 
have commended the clubs for their 
sincerity in bringing this important 
message to the public. 


Spokane Leads Off 

Space does not permit a complete 
resume of all club campaigns, but a 
examples can be cited. 


few typical 





Ed Ryan—lIrishman—Democrat—Kiwanian—orator—is 
in demand as a speaker on Americanism. 


Spokane, Washington, was the first 
large city to adopt the campaign, fol- 
lowed immediately by the club of Spo- 
kane Valley, a rural community, so that 
the distinction of having the first large 
club and the first small club to engage 
in this activity goes to the Pacific- 
Northwest District. In quick order all 
the clubs in Divisions 6 and 7 fol- 
lowed, raised their budgets, resulting 
in a coordinated campaign over a large 
area embracing 15 Kiwanis clubs. 

The Spokane club in a city of 125,000 
population, with 201 active reserve and 
privileged members, raised a budget of 
$13,000. While the majority of this 
money was raised within the member- 
ship of the club, others who wished to 
do so were allowed to contribute. The 
campaign procedure was followed in 
its entirety, but it was further aug- 
mented by a large permanent painted 
bill board, the use of street car ads, 
and additional news ads containing the 
endorsement of state officials and other 
prominent citizens. Further impetus to 
the campaign has been given by Ki- 
wanian Ed Ryan, who, in the past few 
months, has spoken to 55 different or- 
ganizations in the State of Washing- 
ton on the theme of this campaign. 
Much favorable publicity has come to 
the Spokane club through this activity, 
a club which had already achieved high 
praise for its many contributions to the 
betterment of community life. Mention 
of Spokane would not be complete 
without naming A. H. “Fred” Syver- 
son, Past International Trustee, and 
for many years secretary of the Spo- 
kane club, whose unbounded enthusi- 
asm has aided in bringing to comple- 
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tion the many fine club activities of 
the past, and who personally devoted 
much time and effort to this campaign. 


Michigan Takes Part 

In another section of the country 
also the campaign had an early start. 
At Escanaba, Michigan, in the upper 
peninsula, the Kiwanis club with a 
membership of 41 in a city of 15,000 
raised a budget of $1000. The en- 
tire campaign was put in motion and 
real cooperation was volunteered by 
local business firms in providing for 
the Billboard posters 
and window placards are now being 
shown, and over 10,000 of the 28,000 
inserts ordered by the club have been 
distributed. The city of Escanaba as 
well as the entire county is fully 
aware of the interest of this Kiwanis 


newspaper ads. 


club in public affairs. 

In southeastern Michigan, at South 
Lyons, a rural community of 1,017 
population the Kiwanis club staged a 
campaign in a very successful manner. 
Every one of the 39 members took 
part in this activity, and not only was 
each unit of the campaign used, 14,000 
of the direct mail inserts being dis- 
tributed, but children assisted 
in decorating store windows. 


school 


New Orleans Puts It Over 

Down in New Orleans the citizens 
the Kiwanis 
campaign. The New Orleans club with 
the cooperation of the Mid-City Ki- 
wanis club is now engaged in a com- 
plete campaign. This was a sizable job 
in a city of half a million people but 
the 191 
under the chairmanship of Max J. 


are fully conscious of 


members of the two clubs, 





Window display contest creates interest. 


Derbes, have raised a budget of $11,000 
with the cooperation of many local 
Another $5,000 could 
easily have been secured if it had been 
needed. A committee of 15 men from 
both clubs was equipped with a bro- 
chure showing the campaign material 
and had no difficulty in getting local 
support which was not confined to the 
club membership. 


business houses. 


All the newspapers 
have carried the advertising, radio sta- 
tions have used the spot 
ments, 1,000 window cards have been 
displayed, and 48 billboards are carry- 
ing the message. 245,000 direct mail 
inserts have been distributed, and all 
street cars and buses carried a spe- 
cial card for three and one half months. 
To further emphasize the campaign, 
50,000 windshield were pre- 
pared and these have been placed on 


announce- 


stickers 


cars through the cooperation of. serv- 
ice stations. 

An essay contest is being conducted 
in the high schools with a total of five 
prizes being offered, the first being a 
$50 War Bond, the others being War 
Bonds and Stamps. A window display 
contest is being conducted with a $25 
War Bond as a prize to the individual 
making the best display and a large 
American Flag to the winning store. 
The New Orleans clubs have covered 
the city and adjacent territory thor- 
oughly and, as in other places, this ac- 
tion has been highly commended. 


Worthington Creates Public Interest 

Going north again, in Minnesota at 
Worthington, a city of 6,000 with a 
Kiwanis club of 84 members, a total 
of $2,000 was contributed by the mem- 
bers with another $1,000 coming from 








This is a prize winner at Dallas. Texas. 
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business houses and interested 


Billboards 


other 


individuals. are on dis- 
play, 1,000 window cards will be used, 


ads 


strong editorial support has been given 


newspaper are being run, and 


by the local paper. Twenty-eight 
thousand mail inserts were distributed 
through the schools of the city and 
county and were used in connection 
with the studies in citizenship and so- 
cial service. Asa part of the campaign, 
the club also ran an ad supporting the 
War Bond drive. 

From the little lady in Worthington, 
Minnesota, to the heads of large cor- 
porations and national leaders, Kiwanis 
clubs are being commended for what 
they are doing to maintain the rights 
and privileges granted by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Can any- 
thing be more important? 


Kiwanis and Rotary Join 
Hands at Tulsa F 
After the campaign was adopted by 
the Tulsa Kiwanis Club, it was pre- 
sented to the Council of Service Clubs, 
with the result that the Rotary Club 
joined in making this campaign a huge 
success. Joint committees were formed 
and a budget of $16,000 was over-sub- 
scribed in record time. All units of the 
campaign are being used, including 
175,000 direct mail 
addition of display cards in all city 


inserts, with the 


buses, two large painted billboards and 
a series of weekly radio programs. An 
educational program on American cit- 
the 
schools, and the forty-four billboards 


izenship is being conducted in 


being used make history as the larg- 
est advertising program in Tulsa. 





Music - - The New Plus 


In Production 


By Lawrence H. Singer 


It’s good psychology to provide music for war work- 


ers. 


In fact its success has been so phenomenal 


it will probably be vital factor in postwar plants. 


_-~ 


AD your mental vitamins to- 
day ? 
Several million American 
workers can yell a cheery “Yes” to 
that question. For mental vitamins are 
not dispensed in pill or capsule form. 
wire over loud- 


They are piped by 


speakers in hundreds of industrial 
plants throughout the nation. In other 
words, they are fed in the form of 
melody. 

Industrial music, as it is properly 
called, is one of the fastest growing 
new ideas in factories today. ‘“Amer- 
better with a 
heart,” the War 
Board in bestowing its official blessing 


ica works song in its 


says Production 
on the innovation. 

A number of misconceptions about 
the purpose of plant music have grown 
up recently. It is not intended as en- 
tertainment, although that is an inci- 
factor. It is not designed to 
speed up production, but many observ- 


dental 





















Opera star Lucy Mon- 


roe conducts a lunchtime 


rally at Higgins ship- 


yard, New Orleans. 


Intermission means re- 


freshment, some talk and 


good music. 


ers report that it causes workers to 
feel like producing more, often with- 
out their conscious realization of the 
fact. 

But many tangible have 
been noted. In today’s mass produc- 
tion regime, many jobs are repetitious 
and monotonous. Music relieves fa- 
tigue, cuts down errors and rejects. It 
often reduces the accident toll, for 
workers become more alert. It dimin- 
ishes headaches and trifling ailments, 


benefits 
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and frequently sharply curtails absen- 
teeism. In plants operating on a piece- 
work basis, workers will remain vol- 
untarily for longer periods. Often an 
employee who quits a job, and then 
later returns, gives music as one of 
the reasons for coming back. 

It has even been observed that the 
depressing effect of the weather on 
dull or rainy days is counteracted. And 
in plants where many racial or na- 
music 


and 


are employed, 


soothing 


tional groups 
serves’ as a 
peacemaker. 

England’s wartime experience is 
largely responsible for our adoption of 
the practice in this country. The Brit- 
ish originally installed public address 
systems in factories for air raid warn- 
ings. As an afterthought, they began 
using the facilities for music supplied 
by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and found morale and produc- 
tion leaping up as a result. 

An Industrial Health Board report 
shows that output in English plants 
rose from six to eleven percent with 
music, and 75% of the plants inter- 
viewed flatly stated that it increased 
efficiency. 

The Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany tells of a time study showing 
that the speed at which a drill press 
operator fed his press increased sev- 
enteen percent when music came in. 


influence 





Music can even be used successfully 
in plants with a terrific din. It 
been installed, for example, in screw 


has 


machine shops where the noise level 
is as high as 105 decibels. 

One of the points emphasized by all 
observers, however, is the necessity to 
control the type and quantity of the 
music supplied. Broadcasting the 
wrong kind of tunes can cause havoc, 
and releasing an overdose of it can 

(Turn to page 47) 
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YES, we have NO beet! 


OMEONE made a lot of money 

writing a book about “Adventures 

In Eating” or something like that. 
He was writing about food, which seems 
to be of universal interest any time and 
any place. There are really many in- 
teresting experiences to be had in al- 
most any city, large or small, these days 
when one journeys in quest of victuals 
to still the demands of the inner man. 

We were in an eating place the other 
day when Crash! Bang! Wham! went 
a great trayful of dishes on the floor, 
most of them breaking into many small 
pieces. An improperly tilted tray and 
an unexpected encounter with a table 
top, and down went three or four dol- 
lars worth of perfectly good restaurant 
chinaware. Fortunately the dishes were 
more or less empty but the distressed 
patrons didn’t know it. 

Did the head waiter storm up, point 
an accusing finger at the frightened 
waitress, and yell “Get out!” Not on 
your life. When he did come around, 
he merely admonished the unfortunate 
young lady, “Oh well, accidents will 
happen; don’t try to pick it up, you 
might get a sliver of glass in your fin- 
ger.” The customer is more apt to be 
harshly spoken to these days than is the 
waiter or bus boy. The day when the 
customer “is always right” is on the 


By Allan Kent 


wane. Nowadays customers are easy to 
get in restaurants—waiters are not. 
Waiters are hard to get and getting 
harder. 

When you venture into a food dis- 
pensary today it’s a toss-up whether you 
will get your choice of the menu or not. 
More than likely you'll be told it’s no 
longer available. “Sorry, sir, we’re all 
out of boiled tongue and spinach,” or 
“No, we haven’t had any roast beef 
for three weeks,” is a sample of the cur- 
rent waiter’s greeting. In some of the 
ritzier eating joints one finds waiters 
and waitresses who have obviously 
jumped several degrees in the social 
scale, having graduated over night from 
hashhouse to dining room. You won’t 
get much help from them in decoding 
the menu. Some of them are more in 
the dark about the matter than you are. 
In their robust efforts to please they 
sometimes offer some entertaining sug- 
gestions. 

A lot of hotels and restaurants have 
sought out a number of the oldtimers, 
men and women with past experience 


People are funny! If we had 
to eat breakfast in a foxhole 
we’d soon learn the unimpor- 


tance of prime roast of beef. 


at the food dispensing game. Though 
old and a bit slower, they know all the 
answers, the right things to do and 
when to do them. They are a bit slower 
but in many cases a lot safer. The 
younger folks are apt to be impatient 
and careless about the little added 
touches of courtesy that help keep a fel- 
low from getting indigestion. There’s 
no kidding about that, either. Anyone 
knows that a smart aleck waiter who 
gets under your skin at meal time is 
liable to get you up at 2 a.m., hunting 
for the bicarbonate of soda. A riled 
temper upsets your stomach machinery. 

Pullman diners used to be places 
where service was just about perfect. 
You couldn’t ask for anything more effi- 
cient than a Pullman waiter. They have 
some sort of pooling system for tips, 
and the dark-skinned boys just went 
along doing fine individual jobs and 
knowing that the law of averages would 
bless them when the booty was counted 
up at the end of the day. We like rail- 
roads and Pullman dining cars, but we 
heard of the doggonedest experience the 
other day. A printshop executive was 
on his way to Washington. In an over- 
crowded, delayed train, he finally got 
into the diner for breakfast. There was 
but little choice, which did not matter 


(Turn to Page 48) 











HE weekly meeting of each 

Kiwanis Club is a fundamental 

activity. From these meetings of 
community leaders each week, there ema- 
nates out into the community the many 
worthwhile activities of the Kiwanis 
Club. In order to maintain continu- 
ous Kiwanis interest and attendance 
these programs must be of a high 
standard. In the creation of these 
programs there must be the thought 
of worthwhile presentation on the one 
hand and on the other there should be 
member participation both in presen- 
tation and in program building. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest 
such a method for the average smaller 
Kiwanis club located outside of the 
larger centers of population. During 
my twenty years in Kiwanis I have 
listened to the difficulties of dozens of 
smaller clubs. The first and outstand- 
ing problem is the matter of having 
good programs each week in the small- 
er communities where outside talent 
is seldom available. 

My home is Willmar, Minnesota, a 
small town of 7500 population. Some 
ten years ago we faced this program 
problem as one of the most difficult 
with which we had to deal. We felt 
that something should be done about 
it in order to have a higher standard 
of weekly meetings and further to re- 
move the tremendous burden placed on 
the shoulders of a Program Commit- 
tee. After a prolonged discussion, we 
worked out the following method. 


President-elect Responsible 

We first placed the responsibility on 
the shoulders of the president-elect 
and charged him with working out the 
program week by week for the entire 
vear, before he took office. He plans 
the schedule during the month of De- 
cember previous to his induction into 
office, gives each meeting day a title 
as befits the date in accord with spe- 
cial Kiwanis events, national holidays, 
and other significant days either of na- 


tional or local interest or in accord 
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Tried and Proven 


By A. F. Branton 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE, WILLMAR, MINNESOTA 


with the action programs of Kiwanis 
International, and assigns each member 
a definite day during the year to act 
as chairman. 

When he has completed the assign- 
ment, he presents it to the Board of 
Directors for their approval. It is 
then printed and ready for distribu- 
tion at his inaugural meeting which 
takes place at the first meeting in Jan- 
The card has on one side the 
program assignments and on the other 
the names of the members and commit- 
tee appointments. In preparation of 
this schedule the club president must 


uary. 


of necessity give serious consideration 
to the functioning of the club. Pro- 
vision is made for the special Kiwanis 
days. National holidays are carefully 
recognized and there are still ample 
days left so as to include matters of 
local interest, club activities, and other 
special community events. 


Each Member Participates 

Each club member readily assumes 
the responsibilities for the day which 
is assigned him. In addition he is not 
only entirely responsible for procur- 
ing the entire program but another 
feature is that he preside on his day 
from the invocation to the benediction. 
He writes his own weekly notice. 

In the smaller clubs members may 
preside more than once a year and in 
the larger clubs perhaps only once in 
two years. The method is entirely 
flexible. If at the last moment some- 
one especially worthwhile or some un- 
usual entertainment becomes available 
in the town, we have never had any 
trouble either adding it to the program 
or substituting it for the planned pro- 
gram. 

Probably the most difficult situation 
comes in starting out on this method of 


Good programs insure good club 
Member 


tion in presentation and build- 


attendance. participa- 


ing of program is important. 





program development. It will depend 
largely on leadership as shown by the 
club president together with a cooper- 
ative membership willing to “play 
ball.” The Spirit of Kiwanis presumes 
the willingness of the members to ac- 
cept their assignments. In the begin- 
ning there must be good sportsmanship, 
fair play, and the desire on the part 
of each to do his share. As soon as 
the method is fully understood, the 
wrinkles smooth out and the plan func- 
tions. 


Some Advantages 

The advantages are: 

1. The planned year’s program for 
each week is carefully prepared by the 
president-elect as the responsible per- 
son. 

2. Each member is ~definitely in- 
formed in advance when his day is 
coming and he starts planning for that 
program early. 

3. Each member of the club actively 
participates at least once a year in the 
essential functioning of his club. 

4. Competition for better programs 
is a natural consequence. 

5. In case a program is not to a 
member’s fancy, he will be more char- 
itable because he too will sometime be 
presenting a program. 

6. A tremendous variety of pro- 
grams is produced because each man 
has his own resources for programs. 

7. Local and hidden talents are 
brought to light because of these vari- 
eties of programs as they are worked 
out each week by a different individual. 

8. The program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is completely worked into 
these weekly meetings from time to 
time. 

9. By each man having to preside 
it becomes a_ self-education proposi- 
tion to teach the art of gracious pre- 
siding and helps to overcome any aver- 
sion a member may have in so doing. 

(Turn to page 39) 
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Things For The World Of Tomorrow’ 


By Orlando Aloysius Battista 


CELLULOSE RESEARCH CHEMIST, AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, MEMBER, THE AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


HE innumerable offspring of 

modern science have contribut- 

ed much to our social better- 
ment and industrial advancement as 
long as they were held in check by the 
temperance of peace. Today, many thou- 
sands of American scientists have in- 
tegrated their skills and ingenuity so 
that they have one purpose and one pur- 
pose only, namely, the winning of World 
War II in the quickest possible time 
and with the least expenditure of human 
lives. Our scientists have outmatched 
our enemies on every count, and al- 
though their marvelous achievements 
cannot be told in full until the war is 
over, a glimpse at our world of tomor- 
row is possible on the basis of informa- 
tion that has been made available to the 
public; a great many of the things 
which our scientists have developed for 
the winning of the war will help to 
make our postwar world a better place 
to live in. 

For example, we may look forward to 
postwar homes with adjustable, fire- 
proof and soundproof partitions so that 
rooms may be enlarged at will. The air 
inside the house will be fresher than 
the air outside; it will be kept at con- 
stant temperature, humidified, sterilized 
and filtered to remove pollens of hay 
fever and asthma. An endless number 
of plastic creations will enhance the 
beauty and comforts of the interior from 
the cellar to the attic. Furniture will 
be light and easy to move about. It 
will not require varnish or preserving 
oils and the paint will be permanently 
embodied in it. 

Glass building bricks, etched and 
tinted to suit every taste, will become 
much cheaper and more popular. Un- 
breakable glass is an accomplished re- 
ality. We have glass foam to replace 


cork and kapok and the postwar plans 
for glass textiles are fascinating. 

Television will expand rapidly and 
the day is not too far distant when tele- 
vision sets will become almost as com- 
mon as electric razors. Frequency mod- 
ulation which will almost completely 
eliminate radio static awaits victory to 
be exploited. The electric eye, which 
has served industry in many thousands 
of ways, will find its way into the home 
by helping to wash our dishes and 
clothes, open and close doors automati- 
cally, or turn the lights in the house on 
or off depending on the weather or the 
time of day. 

Our cars of the future will be much 
lighter through the use of plastics and 
magnesium or aluminum alloys, and 
they will travel much farther on a gal- 
lon of our all-American gasoline. They 
will be equipped with synthetic rubber 
rayon-reenforced tires, tires that will 
outlive the metal parts. Their visibility 
























will be better, thanks to. transparent 
plastics and unbreakable glass, and they 
will be equipped with sealed cooling sys 
tems and safety bumpers. 

Speculation in the fields of aviation 
seems to have no bounds. There is a 
definite possibility that helicopters and 
low-priced airplanes, coupled with ra- 
dar directed air-traffic, may compete 
with our automotive industries. We will 
have transcontinental freight and _ pas- 
senger plane service. World-wide air- 
plane travel promises to increase by 
leaps and bounds as the outposts of the 
world come within thirty-hour reach. 

When our industries turn their sights 
toward peace we may expect a continu- 
ous stream of more serviceable neces- 
sities and comforts of living. American 
chemists and technologists are masters 
at the art of juggling billions and bil- 
lions of invisible molecules into a myri- 
ad of molecular structures by the use of 
heat, pressure and catalysts. Today, we 
may make suits, dresses and other ar 
ticles of clothing from the cheapest nat- 


(Turn to page 45) 














SONS OF FREEDOM 


$ $ f Free } juara you well 
you dwell, 
Ww by the hardy pioneer 
By | i and sweat through toilsome years. 
A f st gallant band, 
T k fT yuard this land. 
freedon bought by brave blood shed, 
written by patriot dead! 
t learly see 
A > " + 
? ¢ } arm, 
And crush tt power to do us harm. 
America stand strong and just and free, 
T ? N } +t Gest y! 
f ' hund s shot at Lexington 
f e at Yorktown won; 
frat blood ers spilled 
Wer—at Appomattos stilled: 
W 1+ he Meuse-Argonne— 
Ever we fought for liberty and won. 
freedom is bought by brave blood shed! 
hict y written by patr T dead! 
1 grant man 4 land to m ld 
And qat sate withir ur fold 
Tt ho | r the American Plan 
A- tha hect le ea f r rule f men, 
America stand strong and just and free, 
4 1 + st ny! 

r forefatt haped and preserved this land 
When dangers threatened from every hand 
T { f f wv is ours— 

: f until it towers, 
, ] t f ir sons to be 
bra for libe ty. 
{ t ht by brave blood shed 
t Oy part t dead! 
1 grant us statesmen to know our needs, 
W mark the re rd with constructive deeds, 
With wisdom to pierce political fogs, 
Sourage to cha je all demagoques. 

America stand strong and just and free, 


w your great destiny! 
Epwarp J. PHetps 
Past President, 
Omaha, Neb. 


EVERYBODY WELCOME! 

\ Christmas party given by the Nor- 
folk, Va., club for service men and 
women was the biggest undertaking of 
this tvpe ever attempted in Norfolk. 
From six p. m. until midnight two 
shows were running simultaneously. On 
cne side of the building the men could 
enjoy a musical play while on the other 
side of the building food was served 
and a variety show was presented. 


An estimated 5.000 service men and 
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women were present,—Frenchmen from 
one warship, Englishmen from another, 
Canadians, and, of course, thousands of 
Americans. 


WELL-DESERVED 

Taylor, Texas, Kiwanians are justly 
proud of their member, Dr. John T. 
Kelley, who has been serving overseas 
for nineteen months as a Captain in the 
Army Dental Corps, and was awarded 
the Silver Star medal on January 10, 
one of few dentists ever to be decorated 
with that combat medal. 

Captain Kelley distinguished himself 
“by gallantry in action” at the invasion 
of Arawe, New Britain, on December 
15, 1943, according to the War De- 
partment. When Japanese machine gun 
and cannon ripped to pieces the rubber 
boats of American commandos, killing 
half of the small diversionary landing 
torce of 150 men, Captain Kelley swam 
from boat to boat under merciless Jap- 


anese fire, attending the wounded and 


directing the evacuation. 


STILL BUILDING 

“The lesson I learned at the Jersey 
City Kiwanis club, that the youth of 
today is the man of tomorrow, has not 
been forgotten. On Christmas Day, 
over here in a war-torn land, I am hav- 
ing a small underprivileged children’s 
party. There are five poor boys and 
five poor girls, and Santa will present 
them with a bag of food and sweets, and 
there will be a bright new doll for the 
little girls and also something for the 
boys. I am trying to show them the 
American and Kiwanian way of taking 
care of children. It would make your 
heart bleed to know what these young- 
sters went through and are still going 

through in their young lives. 
Lr. Cot. J. J. Horeav, 
62nd Fighter Wing 
Member, Jersey City, N. J.” 


ANIS KA 


__KIWANIS CLUB, NORFOLK. 








The Norfolk, Va., party for service men and women was a huge success. Left to right: Mrs. Donald C. 
Harrison, President Harrison, Mrs. Lonnie E. Rawles, Immediate Past President Rawles, and guests. 
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HEADING FOR HEALTH 


The building of a hospital as a major 
club objective for 1943 was proposed by 
1943 President J. P. Mayfield, Cedar- 


town, Georgia. A hospital committee, 
with Kiwanian Mayfield as its chair- 
man, was appointed early in the year 
and the local Exchange Club agreed 
to cooperate. Various ways of raising 
the necessary one hundred 
dollars were suggested and the Cedar- 
town committee went to Rockmart (in 
the same county) and asked the Rock- 
mart Kiwanis club and Rotary to help 
raise the money for Polk General Hos- 
pital. However, Rockmart, too, wanted 
a hospital and for a while things were 
at a standstill. 

Finally, under the leadership of Ki- 
wanian Henderson Hogg, a plan was 
worked out and a one-day drive was 
held. The groundwork, of course, was 
done ahead of time but in only one day 
than thousand dollars 


thousand 


more 


seventy 


was subscribed. 

The club is now helping Rockmart 
raise money for a fifteen-bed hospital, 
both units to be under one manage- 
ment. Completion of this project, fur- 
nishing the hospital, etc., will be a 
major objective for 1944. The club will 
be well represented on the permanent 
Hospital Board of Trustees. 


ALL-ROUND GOOD FARMERS 


Memphis, Tennessee, gave its annual 
4-H club party for boys who qualified 
in contest rules set up at the beginning 
of the season. Some 400 boys attended 
this meeting, held at a regular Kiwanis 
luncheon. 4-H members put on the pro- 
gram and afterwards cash prizes were 
given to winners in each of the eight 
projects named in the contest. The best 
all-round farmer was sent to Chicago 
to the National 4-H Club convention. 
After the luncheon the boys were given 
tickets to one of the downtown theaters. 



























































Porfland, Oregon, celebrates its 25th anniversary. 


Front: Charles Van Horn, International President 


Donald B. Rice, Luther H. Howland, Kent A. Holloway. Rear: Louis P. Hewitt, Sylvester W. Lawrence, 


and Horton C. Pownell. 


All are charter members. 
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GIVES MEDICAL AID 
During 1943, the McAllen Child 


Clinic (co-sponsored by the McAllen, 
Texas, Kiwanis club) treated 1,400 pa- 
milk, 


954 packages of medicine; gave 312 


tients; dispensed 3,184 cans of 
treatments and dressings, 304 immuni- 
zations; operated on 137 tonsil cases; 
treated 168 


cases; and physicians volunteering their 


examined and pre-natal 
services made 240 home calls. 

One day a week the clinic is given 
over to treatment of families of men 
stationed at Moore Field, near McAllen. 
To date 724 patients have been treated 
by Moore Field doctors, who also vol- 
unteer their services. 


SINGING SECRETARY 

This year the Kiwanis scholarship 
award given by the Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia, club has gone to Golda Louise 
Mulzer. 

When 24-year-old Miss Mulzer was 
eight she and a young brother were 
stricken with infantile paralysis. The 
brother died, and doctors put a brace on 
Golda’s back and said that was all they 
could do. The family moved to Califor- 
nia and, under the care of experts, the 
girl has improved tremendously. Despite 
her physical disability Golda graduated 
with honors from the Widney High 
School and has been studying secretarial 
subjects. 

With wood working, painting and 
crayon sketching as hobbies she likes 
singing best of all, but has never been 
able to pay for voice training. The 
Kiwanis scholarship will enable her to 
study with G. Wade Ferguson, 


THE BEST YET 

The Clinton, Missouri, club raised 
over one thousand dollars in its annual 
hospital drive. This was the largest 
amount ever raised by the club and was 
turned over to Mercy Hospital in Kan- 


sas City. 



















Cobourg, Ontario, receives its charter. Left to right: Immediate Past Governor 
Harold Male, Governor John R. Linklater, President William H. McGuire of 
the new club, and 1943 Lieutenant Governor John Troke. 


READY, SET, GO! 


In a ceremony at the Kenwood Coun- 


try Club, 350 people watched Judge 
(Carl A. Weinman, then governor of the 
(hio district, present the Madeira, Ohio, 
club charter to George F. Kirkwood, 
Ir., president of the new club. The 
Eastern Hills, Cincinnati, club, itself 
only three years old, sponsored the 
Madeira club, the first to be organized 
in that period, 

lhe principal speaker was Past Inter- 
national President Edmund T. Arras, 
who pointed out how Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has grown and how it will con- 
tinue to build for the future. 

Officers, in President 
Albert B. Swift, first 


vice president; John A. Garber, second 


addition to 


Kirkwood are: 


vice president; Elwood C. Eyles, secre- 
tarv; James L. McNeely, treasurer. 


MODERN PETER PIPERS 

101,000 boxes of oranges packed into 
‘0 freight cars, all picked by 90 boys 
from Pasadena’s Junior College and 
High 


l’asadena boys were ‘performing mira- 


Junior schools! Rumors that 


cles in the orange groves near Covina 
reached the ears of Pasadena Kiwanians 
and they decided to do something for 
the boys. 

hey settled on gold oranges as a 
fitting prize and then decided to go a 
little further and have gold beans for 


} 


bean pickers, gold strawberries for 


berry crews, and so on. During the 


ummer and early fall careful records 


were kept,—of the bovs in the orange 
groves and of the girls and boys gather- 


ing beans and spinach. When news got 
around among the working students 
from Pasadena (three to four thousand 
ot them) 350 girls “kicked.” Those who 


objected were workers in fhe processing 





plants, where the 
spinach and beans 
were frozen and 
packed for ship- 
ping. So the girls 
packing 
plants were num- 


in the 


bered among the 
candidates for 
championships. 
Each week 
champions were 
named: the boy 
who picked the 
most oranges in 
his area during 
six days; the boy 
or girl who re- 
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ceived pay for the greatest number of 
pounds of beans; the girl who processed 
the most spinach or beans for the week, 
and so on down the list. The vocational 
guidance committee, headed by Chair- 
man Bailey W. Howard, kept the rec- 
ords and on the opening day of school 
the grand champions were announced. 
In each division the grand champion 
was the boy or girl who hung up the 
finest record for the season, or who held 
the highest average week in oranges or 
beans or in processing. 

Orange pickers were guests at two 
banquets. tendered 
them one at Covina, inviting Kiwanis 
representatives to hear at first hand de- 
tails of how 90 Pasadena boys saved 


Orange growers 





At the Madeira, Ohio, club's charter night. In the first row are Immediate Past Governor Carl A. 


Weinman (fourth from left); Past International 


President Edmund T. Arras; President George F. 


Kirkwood, Jr., Madeira; and 1943 Lieutenant Governor Harold O. Danner. 





Runners-up in the Victory Crops project sponsored by the Pasadena, California, club. Kiwanians 


pictured are (left to right) Benj. E. Watson; Cecil 


F. Martin; Charles G. Brown; 1943 President Claude 


W. Hippler; W. H. Nichols; and Chairman Bailey W. Howard of the vocational guidance committee. 
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On December 8, 1943, 175 Kiwanians, their wives and friends met to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the Vallejo, California, club and the installation of Lieutenant Governor Paul E. Crabb. In the rear: 
Immediate Past Governor Thomas E. Gore; District Secretary Fred S. Kistemann; Governor Russell B. 


Stevens. 


Edward W. Price of Vallejo. 


the orange crops. At the regular Kiwa- 
nis luncheon the champions sat at the 
head table and heard Pasadena club 
members sing their praises. Awards 
were presented to each champion and 
each grand champion. 


PUT PRISONERS TO WORK 

In Jesup, Georgia, an acute labor 
shortage developed due to its proximity 
to Camp Stewart and to defense indus- 
tries in Brunswick and Savannah. 
Farmers, turpentine operators, lumber- 
men and others were finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to get the help needed to 
carry on their businesses. 

All this brought about the Kiwanis 
club’s decision to try to secure a prison 
camp for the town and county. Nearby 
was a former CCC camp, with buildings 





tour of the schools was made. 


and grounds still 
in good condition. 
Recently 250 Ital- 
ian prisoners from 
Camp Wheeler at 
Macon moved to 
the camp, accom- 
panied by army 
officers and 
guards. About two 
hundred of them 
work every day 
in Waynne Coun- 
ty and reports say 
they are doing 
good work. 


PLAYED SANTA 


Instead of hold- 
ing its regular 


model airplanes which are used as models at a nearby air field. 


TOR 


The Lewistown, Pa., club's vocational guidance committee and a committee 
from the Future Craftsmen of America held a joint meeting, after which a 
The woodworking department is turning out 


Seated: Lieutenant Governor Crabb; International President Donald B. Rice; and President 


Immediate Past Governor Kenneth W. Woodbury of the New Jersey Districr 
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young high school football player whose 
neck was broken during practice. The 
sixteen-year-old youngster was given, 
among other things, a dressing robe, 


house slippers, and lounging pyjamas. 


CARES FOR CHILDREN 

The St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
club, on the occasion of a group visit 
by members, wives and friends, pre- 
sented a $3,000.00 check to the Associa- 
tion d’Adoption et de Protection de 


VEnfance, an institution which cares 


mental 
them 


for children’s physical and 


development and tries to find 
homes and have them legally adopted. 
The club also gave a $100.00 check to 
an organization which supplies free 
dinners to homeless men and a check 
for the same amount to Le Secretariat 
abandoned and 


de 1l’Enfance, where 


homeless little girls receive care 


RARING TO GO 

With 39 charter members, a new club 
has been organized at Cape May Court 
House, New Jersey. Kenneth F. Wood- 


bury, immediate past governor of the 
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presents charter to President Lee W. Courter of the newly-formed Cape May 


Christmas tree 
meeting, the Ard- 
Oklahoma, 
club voted to take 
up a 
among the mem- 
bers and use the 


funds for 


more, 


collection 


some- 
thing more worth 
while. A total of 
$23.00 was col- 
lected to 
presents for a 


buy 





Court House, N. J., club. 


New Jersey district, presented the club 
charter to President Lee W. Courter 
and read a letter 
President Donald 
clubs’ sponsorship of projects to help 
win the war. 

Governor 


from International 


B. Rice, advocating 


Winchell, 


Vineland, was present and his inspiring 


Lawrence R. 


talk added to the enjoyment of everyone. 

Officers are: Lee W. Courter, presi- 
dent; Burton J. Smith, vice president; 
Henry H. White, secretary; and S. 


Henry Vance, treasurer. 











Composed of members of the Women's Army Corps stationed at Camp Rucker, Alabama, this choir 

was trained by Emmons 8. Lytle, assistant field director, American Red Cross. Kiwanian Lytle, of the 

Huntington, W. Va., club, was chairman of the International Committee on Music for 1943 and, although 
he resigned in May, he is apparently keeping up his interest in music. 


Victory Parade 


STIFF COMPETITION 

\ victory garden festival sponsored 
by the La Grange, Illinois, club at- 
tracted 997 people. There were 94 en- 
tries,—baskets of vegetables, bouquets 
of flowers, cans of fruit and vegetables, 
children’s handicraft work with vege- 
tables—and the judges had a hard time 
deciding which exhibit should have the 
first prize of a twenty-five dollar war 
It was finally agreed that the 
exhibits entered by children 
should receive the prize and it was duly 
awarded to District No. 102, which in- 
cludes both schools, Cossitt and Oak. 
Officials of the show were delighted 
at the way the school children entered 
into the spirit of the festival and were 


bond. 
school 


pleased with the ingenuity and origi- 
nality shown in their displays. 


HIT A NEW HIGH 

Members of the Weslaco, Texas, 
club staged a combination service flag 
dedication and bond rally recently. 
Kiwanian S. N. McWhorter presented 
to the city a large service flag which 
was purchased by the club. The pro- 
gram included entertainment by solo- 
ists and the orchestra from the ad- 
vanced flying school at Moore Field. 
Texas, and was scheduled to coincide 
with the opening of the Third War 
Loan drive. The city of Weslaco was 
the first community in the nineteen 
counties comprising the southern dis- 





Kiwanian Ellis H. Aldridge, Rome, New York, 

presents officers of the ‘Army Air Depot Hospital 

with one of the five radios donated by the Rome 
club during the month of December. 
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trict of Texas to go over its war bond 
quota and at the end of six days cit- 
izens had purchased over a half-mil- 
lion dollars in bonds. 


KIWANIS FEATURE 

Kiwanians of Ilwaco-Long Beach, 
Washington, pay half the expense of 
cuts and receive full credit for the 
sponsorship of a special feature pub- 
lished in each issue of the Ilwaco Trib- 
une, weekly newspaper. The feature, 
which consists of a photo and writeup 
of a local boy in service, is proving 
very popular with the public. 


SPONSORS MARKET 


Because of the shortage of food sup- 
plies, the Dexter, Missouri, club spon- 
sored a curb market. The city has 
only 3,300 population and in the past 
farmers have not been encouraged to 
take fruit and vegetables to town. 

The program was put on through the 
cooperation of the extension service. 
Women’s civic clubs offered their aid 
and organized communities for delivery 
of produce. Because of gas rationing 
it was arranged that in each community 
some person was scheduled to go to 
town each market day for the group. 

It was planned to offer vegetables for 
canning in bushel lots but the local de- 
mand was so great that all vegetables 
were bought up from day to day to be 
used fresh. The project was under- 
taken. late in the year and, since the 
farmers did not have much faith in 
selling produce on the Dexter market, 
they simply did not have enough to of- 





Local housewives admire the flowers on display at the two-day show held in connection with the 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania, club's Victory Garden project. Standing in the background are some mem- 


bers of the 


Lansdale club. 
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At the blood bank operated by the St. Thomas, Ont., club, members of the women's division of the 
RCAF have their temperatures taken and their medical sheets prepared before donating blood. 


fer. An open shed was provided for 
the market, which was open Tuesday 
and Friday of each week from May 
through October. 

Four communities cooperated in fur- 
nishing produce, each paying ten dollars 
for the use of a stall. After checking 
total sales, number of farm families 
participating, and variety of products 
offered, a prize was given to the win- 
Next year the club 
market will do an 


ning community. 
expects that the 
even better business. 


KIWANIS BLOOD BANK 

The St. Thomas, Ontario, club has 
three major war activities: the sending 
of cigarettes to Canadian fighting men 
overseas; the purchase of food parcels 
to be sent to prisoners of war through 
the Canadian Red Cross, and the oper- 
ation of a blood bank. 

Started just a year ago, by the end 
of August more than 7,000 blood dona- 
tions had been received and sent to the 
Connaught Laboratories in Toronto to 
be processed into dried blood serum for 
shipment overseas. The club had 
planned for 6,000 donations a year but 
within two months of the holding of 
the first clinic the objective had been 
raised to 7,000, then to 9,000, and it is 
hoped that the year’s total will be close 
to 12,000. For a city of less than 18,000 
people this is quite a record! 

St. Thomas is in the center of a vast 
RCAF training area and there is a 
weekly parade of donors from the 
training school. Full course dinners are 
served after each makes his donation. 

The club owns and operates a mobile 
unit and conducts fortnightly clinics at 
the Aylmer Service Flying Training 
School and at the Fingal Bombing and 





Gunnery School, both of which are 
nearby. This mobile unit is also used 
to collect donations from rural districts. 

The Kiwanis blood bank has its own 
kitchen and can quickly convert a sec- 
tion into an attractive dining room. 
Graduate nurses came out of long re- 
tirement to practice their profession 
again at the clinics and many nurses 
gave up needed recreation to assist. 
The clinic calls for a volunteer force 
of 50 to 60 workers and they are al- 
ways available. It cost over $2,000.00 
to set up the clinic and more than 
$6,000.00 a year is needed to carry on 
the work. 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


The victory garden contest sponsored 
by the Port Jervis, New York, club 
was a huge success and the five young 
winners got the thrill of their lives 
when they were taken to the Sunday 
performance of the rodeo held at Mad- 
ison Square Garden as personal guests 
of Roy Rogers, star of western movies. 

All arrangements for entertainment 
of the winning youngsters were made 
by Kiwanian Joe Judd, whose modesty 
kept him from being included in the 
picture. 


WORTHWHILE INVESTMENT 


During the third war loan drive the 
Anaconda, Montana, club held a la- 
dies’ night dinner and sold $30,150.00 
worth At each place 
were bonds as place cards. 1943 Pres- 
ident W. D. Martin welcomed the 
women, expressing the club’s apprecia- 
tion of their assistance in the victory 
garden and for their opening of the 
bond drive. 

Sergeant Robert Verlanic of Ana- 
conda, who has eight citations for his 
heroism in the North African cam- 
paign, congratulated the club on its 
successful dinner. Former Lieutenant 
Governor O. B. Silvey was chairman 
of the campaign in Deer Lodge county 
and many Kiwanians served on his 
committee. 


of war bonds. 





Winners in the Port Jervis, New York, club's victory garden contest with Roy Rogers, cowboy star, who 


was one of the major attractions at the rodeo held in Madison Square Garden, New York City. 











Col. L. C. Mallory, commanding officer at the Columbus Army Air Field and member of the Columbus, 
Miss., club, presents a plaque of cedar (grown and carved on the post) to 1943 President Robert O. 


Hardy. The club has 19 members now in service. 


Left to right: Past President J. O. Slaughter; 


Colonel Mallory; Immediate Past President Hardy; and Secretary T. C. Billups. 


They Can What They Can 


NE of those “big ideas” that clicks 
immediately, and then smashes 
right through to success, was the one 
which resulted last summer in 120,000 
ears of sweet corn being produced, dis- 
tributed and preserved by canning, 
freezing or drying under auspices of 
the Caldwell, Idaho, Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on agriculture, Carl 
The story is told 
Kuhns, county agent, who as 


Carlson, chairman. 
by B. E. 
it happens is a Kiwanian. 

Casting about for some way to pro- 
mote production of “food for freedom” 
the committee rented five acres at town- 
edge and planted it to Golden Cross 
bantam, first selling 300 families $3.00 
shares in the project, each share good 
for 300 ears of supergobsloptious sweet 
corn. They had talked of dividing the 
tract into small plots and renting it for 
Victory Gardens, but George Crookham 
of the seed company which bears his 
name convinced them that the other 
plan would produce not only more tan- 
gible but larger results, and with Ki- 
wanian Kuhns on a special committee 
threw his energy into the undertaking. 
A week before the corn was ready each 
shareholding family was notified, and 
from 7 to 10 o'clock for four mornings 
that five acres was as lively as a Neb- 
raska corn husking. 


“Crookham put three trucks and sev- 
en or eight warehousemen out there at 
daylight to start snapping,” Kuhns re- 
lated, “and several of us went out to 
People came with automobiles, 
wagons, 
rows, baby buggies—anything to carry 


count, 


pick-ups, trailers, wheelbar- 


it away in, and the stuff was preserved 
in every way possible. Quite a lot of 
it was put up at community canning 
centers, where 300 ears made about 80 
pints of canned corn. We actually sold 
330 or 340 shares, and besides gave the 
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Caldwell and Wilder PTA _ branches 
5,000 ears each for their school lunch 
programs. They put it up at the Gem 
State Academy canning center “and the 
academy got 3,000 ears. We delivered 
35 shares—over 10,000 ears—65 miles 
by truck to Jordan Valley, where they 
can't grow sweet corn; and 10 or 12 
shares went to’ Boise, some to Nampa. 
It worked about the best of anything of 
that sort I ever saw tried.” 


Of Benefit to All 


HE Minnesota-Dakotas District is 

sponsoring a series of concerts by 
Pruth McFarlin, noted colored tenor, 
accompanied by his wife. A number of 
free concerts have already been given 
for men in service and in every in- 
stance have been _ enthusiastically 
received. 

In between these concerts for service 
men Mr. McFarlin has been giving 
concerts for civilian groups, which are 
sponsored by Kiwanis clubs, churches 
and other organizations. There is a 
two-fold purpose in this: (1) to raise 
money, by free-will offerings, to pay 
the expenses of the project; (2) to 
give families and friends of men in the 
service an opportunity to hear the type 
of entertainment being given their 
boys. 

Mr. McFarlin suffered from-infantile 
paralysis in early childhood and sings 
while seated. Since he is unable to 
serve in the armed forces he makes his 
contribution to the war effort by offer- 
ing his services for about one-fifth his 
usual fee. Mrs. McFarlin, an accom- 
plished pianist, plays his accompani- 
ments and also presents instrumental 
selections. 

The Kiwanis War Service Commit- 
tee worked out the details of a tour 
and some forty concerts were given 
last June and July, about one-fifth of 
them being free concerts for service 
men. 

Last spring negotiations were made 
with studios in New York City and it 
was arranged that Mr. McFarlin take 
some special instruction in voice under 
Frank LaForge. This winter he has 
resumed his concert tour. 


& 

The wives of Quebec, Quebec, Ki- 
wanians have organized a group of 
their own, which meets every other 
week to knit woolen articles and repair 
the clothing of merchant seamen. The 
club has placed the sum of $200.00 at 
their disposal for that purpose. 
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Mbit Personal 


A member of the Charleston, South 
Carolina, club, Rev. George ]. Gonga- 
ware is the minister in charge of the 
only Huguenot (French Protestant ) 
Church in the United States. 
1681 the extends a 


visitors. Services are 


Estab- 
lished in church 
welcome to all 


in English. 


Two members of the Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts, club, Walter IE. Lawrence 
and Past President Ralph 
have been elected mayor and chairman, 
respectively, of the school committee. 


MacKay. 


After nearly 25 years of service, 
William C. Radcliffe is secretary em- 
eritus of the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
club. His fellow-members gave him a 
fine piece of luggage. 


Past Governor George A. Meadows, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has been elected 





to the police jury—a body which plays 
an important part in running the affairs 
of the community, setting the tax rate, 


fixing the budget and making the laws. 


Lou Branson has been a “perfect” 
member of the San Fernando, Cali- 
fornia, club for 21 years, never hav- 
At the club’s 
annual induction party he was given 
a gold ring bearing the past president’s 
insignia. 


ing missed a meeting! 


Mayor for the fourth consecutive 
time is Kiwanian Fred J. Conboy of 
the Toronto, Ontario, club. Past Pres- 
ident Charles Conquergood is a mem- 
ber of the board of education. 


Murray H. Morris, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, is the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Secretaries. 
Folks will remember Murray as the 
genial general chairman of the Indi- 
anapolis Convention Committee. 


Louis S. Witte, first president of the 
Benito, club and 
times mayor, has been made manager 
of the F. H. Vahlsing Produce Com- 
pany, largest shippers of Rio Grande 
Valley fruit and produce in Texas. 


San Texas, several 


Hugo F. Lange of the Sac City, 
Iowa, club has been awarded the Silver 
Beaver by the Prairie Gold Area Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 


Past President Eugene Love, Boul- 
der, Colorado, is 1944 president of the 
3oulder Chamber of Commerce. 

Former Lieutenant Governor John 
Popkin, Brandon, Manitoba, and Ki- 
wanian N. A. McDowell 
elected to the city council as aldermen, 
and Past President John H. Donnel- 


have been 


ley is a trustee on the school board. 


Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns and Mrs. Johns, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, birth 
of a son, Richard Roland Johns, on 
January fifteenth. 


have announced the 


Pete Land has been secretary of the 
Ohio district for the past twenty-five 
years. His Akron, 
him a diamond-studded secretary's but- 
ton and the district presented him with 
a very beautiful watch at the installa- 
tion in Cleveland. 


home club, gave 


KID SALVAGE 























Donald A. Miller, Cairo, Illinois, is, 
so far as we know, the first person in 
Kiwanis International to serve simul- 
taneously as lieutenant governor and 
club president. Lieutenant 
Miller, 1943 president of the 


Governor 


Cairo 


club, also acted as lieutenant governor 
of Division 22, 


district. 


Illinois-Eastern Towa 


Walter A. Heimbuecher, charter 
member at University City, Missouri, 
has received the Veteran’s Award from 


W orks 


tion—g ven to members who have com- 


the American Public Associa- 
pleted 30 years in the employ of one 
city. Kiwantan Heimbuecher is the only 
engineer University City has ever had. 

His John H. 


was a charter member of the St. Louis 


father, Heimbuecher, 


club and at the time of his death in 
1937 (at the age of 95) was the oldest 


member in Kiwanis International. 


Past Governor Charles T. Hamilton, 
Vancouver, B. C., has been elected for 
another three-year term as chairman of 
the town planning commission and is 
vice-president of the traffic and safety 
council. 


Loren C. 


St. Joseph, Michigan, club, is the new 


Troost, a member of the 
president of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association. 

In his acceptance speech, Kiwanian 
Washington 
that, while the association will do ev- 


Troost served notice on 
erything to aid the war effort, regula- 
tions conceived for political purposes 


will be resisted. 


Richard Robertson, St. 


Ontario, 


Kiwanian 


Catharines, has been elected 
alderman; Past President Frank Flynn 
is a member of the Separate School 


Board for 1944. 
Highland Park, Angeles, Cal- 


ifornia, is proud of the fact that Ki- 
wanian Claude A. Watson is the Pro- 
hibition Party’s nominee for president 


in 1944, 


Los 


In the November election the State 
of Kentucky went Republican and Past 
President Charles K. O'Connell of 
Frankfort was the sole Democrat to 


survive, being elected Secretary of 
State by a majority of 144 votes. Pre- 
viously Kiwanian O’Connell had served 
two terms (eight years) as clerk of 
the Court of Appeals, the supreme 


court of the state. 


District Fred S. Kiste- 


mann of the Oakland, California, club 


Secretary 


has been named as acting coordinator 
and chief warden of the Oakland De 


fense Council. 
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HORT SHO 


Can this be our Perk Monson, looking oh SO 
British in a bowler hat? Perhaps not, but it is his 
brother, Arthur Stanley Monson, manager of London 
Westminster Bank on Westminster Bridge, who re- 
tired in 1940 but was recalled because of the war. 
With him is Cpl. Robert Stevenson of Western 
Springs, Ill. (Perk's present home), stationed in 
England with the Army Air Corps. 


IT’S IN THE AIR 


W. A. Patterson, president of United 
\ir Lines, left, and Ralph S. Damon, 
vice president and general manager of 
\merican Airlines, examine proclama- 
tions certifying their appointment as 
co-pilots of the New York Municipal 
\irport Club. Damon and 
Patterson recently addressed the club 
whose membership consists of men af- 


Kiwanis 


filiated with the aviation industry. A 





year ago the club introduced the plan 
of presenting co-pilot certificates to 
attending its Wednesday 
Since that 


many distinguished leaders of business, 


all guests 
luncheon meetings. time, 
industry and agriculture have received 
the awards. The club recently pre- 
sented proclamations to Dr. Edward 
Warner, vice chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; Major Elmer 
Haslett, director of the New York 


Municipal Airport; Mayor F. H. La 


Guardia of New York, and Fritz Ber- 





Past Governor Spencer J. McCallie, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., receives the club's annual award for un- 
selfish public service. He originated the idea 2! 
years ago. Left to right: Dr. and Mrs. McCallie 
and John S. Fletcher, who made the presentation. 
In the background are some previous winners. 









At the Pasadena, Cal., club's I4th annual kick-off 

luncheon preceding the famous Rose Bowl game. 

Honored guest was 80-year-old Amos Alonzo Stagg, 

shown here with Kiwanian R. C. Samuelsen, sports 

editor of the CBS Pacific Network, who acted as 
master of ceremonies. 


ens, director of the San Francisco 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Otto E. 
Kirchner, president of the New York 
Municipal Airport Club, 
which is winning a worldwide reputa- 
tion as the “Global Hospitality Club,” 
urges all Kiwanians passing through 
the airport on Wednesday to attend its 


Kiwanis 


meetings. 


BIG BOND SELLER 


For selling the largest amount of war 
bonds in Henderson and Vance County 
the Henderson, North Carolina, club 
has received an honor certificate from 
the United States Treasury. 


A HERO TWICE 


For the second time in a month, Ki- 
wanian Francis J. Brennan of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, took part in the res- 
cue of a child who had broken through 
the thin ice of Frash pond. When she 
saw the little boy plunge into the water, 
10-year-old Christina Monumer ran to 
Kiwanian Brennan’s office, which is 
nearby, to get help. 

Shortly before Mr. 
saved single-handed two brothers, aged 


Brennan had 


seven and nine. 

Although a safe skating place has 
been provided for the youngsters they 
seem to prefer the excitement of Frash 
pond. Kiwanian Brennan has asked for 
cooperation in keeping the children 
away from this dangerous location. 
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The White Brigade 


By Dr. Robert Goffin 
Published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc. 


Reviewed by William A. Dunlap 


Belgium, that heroic little country, 
which twice during a generation has 
been over-run by the German hordes, 
fights on. True, its army has been 
demobilized; its citizens are forced to 
labor for their German masters; the 
Gestapo and Geheime Feldpolizei ter- 
rorize the women and children; but the 
Belgians fight on, continuously, quietly, 
and with deadly effect on the morale 
and routine of their erstwhile con- 
querors. The underground army is con- 
stantly at work. 

THE WHITE BRIGADE is the 
story of the Belgian underground, its 
inception and its accomplishments. 
Written by Dr. Robert Goffin, formerly 
a prominent lawyer of Brussels, it viv- 
idly portrays the lives, and frequently 
the death, of some of the leaders of the 
White Brigade. The story of the wife 
of a Brigade leader who “confessed” 
the murder of a German official so that 
the many hostages would be released, is 
but one of the dramatic incidents por- 
trayed. The destruction of factories 
forced to produce supplies for the Ger- 
man war machine, the aid given trapped 
tritish soldiers and Belgians through 
the “underground railway,” and the 
means by which the White Brigade 
eluded detection, are vividly described. 
Authentic to the last detail, actual per- 
sonalities guarded by fictitious names 
to avoid detection or the torture of their 
families, it is a gripping story of life in 
Belgium as it now exists. 

Dr. Goffin fled Belgium in the early 
days of the conquest with a price on 
his head because of his anti-Nazi ac- 
tivities before the He has 
been able to procure accurate informa- 


invasion. 


tion since that time thus enabling him 
to complete the story of some of the 
leading characters. THE WHITE 
BRIGADE inspires the reader to ad- 
nuration for a nation which, compared 
to other nations in size and resources 
now under the heel of the tyrant, with- 
stood the invasion longer than any of 
them. 

Vive la Belgique is the cry ot the 
patriots. To read THE WHITE 
BRIGADE is to join in that cry. 


Good Night, Sweet Prince 
By Gene Fowler 
Published by The Viking Press 


Written by John Barrymore’s best 
friend, this fine biography brings to 
life this glorious eccentric. It’s a realis- 
tic portrait of the most colorful member 
of the Royal Family. Destined to be 
the best seller of 1944, 


How to Think About 
War and Peace 
By Mortimer J. Adler 
Published by Simon and Schuster 


Clifton Fadiman has this to say about 
Mr. Adler’s latest: “This book is not 
like any you have ever read. It is a 
real thing, like a lathe, like a wrench, 
like a vise. Like them it is a tool. But 
it is a tool to think with—and for use 
on the most important job there is, your 
survival and the survival of your fam- 
He answers a number of ques- 


ily.” 
tions which will in large measure de- 
termine the course of our lives and the 


lives of those to come after us. 
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Out of My Mind 
By Katharine Brush 
Published by Doubleday, Doran 


People have been reading Katharine 
Brush’s “Out of My Mind” syndicated 
newspaper column with much pleasure 
and a few quiet chuckles for some time. 
She has gathered them together and 
made a book out of them. She writes 
humorously and pungently about her 
reactions to the world about her. 


Recommended: 
Under Cover, by John Roy Carlson. 
The Republic, by Charles A. Beard. 
Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory, 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Flint, by Charles G. Norris. 

Liana, by Martha Gelhorn. 
Avalanche, by Kay Boyle. 





BOOKS 
Build Morale 


By ALBERT EARLEY 
Member, Georgetown, Delaware, Club 


tanks, ma- 


een best 
chine. guns, 


bombs and other munitions are ab- 


airplanes, 
rifles, warships, 
solutely useless —unless there is one 
other thing which is vital. This vital 
force is Morale. Without it, all is lost. 
Books build Morale. 


our armed forces recognize this, and 


The leaders of 


we have had nation-wide drives to col- 
lect worthwhile books for the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, aviators and_ coast 
guards. Scores of agencies throughout 
the country cooperated. 

The Georgetown, Delaware, club is 
in sympathy with this program, and we 
did something tangible about it. We 
gave 200 books to the soldiers stationed 
in the local armory, 250 to a nearby 
U. S. O., 550 to a Boy Scout Camp 
and 750 to the library of the county 
jail; a total of 1750 desirable books. 


The cost to our club? Nothing. 





HE QUEST 
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Many questions ore asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Why can’t the name of the com- 
mittee “Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims” be shortened to “Sup- 
port of Churches?” (Secretary) 


\. You have hit upon a question 
received a great deal of 


At the time the International 


that has 
thought. 
Committee was established the Board 
of Trustees recognized that the name 
was long and yet were unable to find 
any other name that adequately ex- 
pressed the committee’s objective. Ki- 
wanians are urged to support the 
churches in their spiritual aims, and 
not to limit their activity to purely 


material support. 


Q. In order to notify the secretaries 
of Kiwanis clubs in cities near the camps 
where the sons and daughters of our 
members are stationed, we must know 
the exact location of the camps. Where 
do we get this information? (Secretary) 

\. Authentic information can be ob- 
tained upon inquiry of your local post- 
master. Add to this the information 
available in the Official List of Kiwanis 
Clubs and little if any difficulty should 


be expe rienced, 


Q. How many members were re- 
classified and placed in military service 
membership in 1943? How does that 
total compare with the number of new 
members added in the same period? 
(Secretary ) 

\. Three thousand one hundred and 
fourteen members were placed in mili- 
tary service membership in 1943. More 
members 


than twice as many new 


were added. 


Q. The Judge of the Juvenile Court 
has referred to us nine problem boys. 
We want to set them up in the poultry 
business. What is the best way to do 
this? (Chairman, Boys and Girls Work 
Committee ) 


\. Junior 


plan for such a purpose. Under Junior 


\chievement is the ideal 
\chievement, a group of boys (not 
necessarily problem boys) are set up 
in business by a Kiwanis club and are 


furnished with the necessary capital 


and equipment. The boys adopt a set- 
up similar to an ordinary corporation 
with the usual directors and officers 
and with a set of books. The money 
advanced to start the business is repaid 
from profits realized from the products 
of the business. Any type of business 
can be agreed upon. Pamphlets de- 
scribing Junior Achievement are avail- 
able at the General Office. 


Q. Have any clubs that have adopted 
the “Keep America American” cam- 
paign experienced any unfavorable re- 
actions? (President) 


A. No. In all instances the mem- 
bership has been stimulated because the 
results of their activity have been im- 
mediately apparent and civic leaders 
and citizens generally have commended 
the club for the thoughts expressed in 
the message of the campaign. 


Q. One of our members is with the 
Red Cross. At the present time he is 
assigned to special work at a military 
camp. Is he eligible to military service 
membership? (Membership Committee) 

A. Eligibility to military service 
membership is limited to men in the 
armed forces who cannot, due to duty, 
attend Kiwanis meetings. While the 
Red Cross and kindred organizations 
are not branches of the armed forces, 
when and where their representatives 
are assigned to field duty with the 
armed forces, they can be made mili- 
tary service members, 


Lincoln Cover Picture 
Available for Framing 


Because our February cover picture 
of Abraham Lincoln met with such gen- 
eral approval, we have had a limited 
number of prints run off in a rich sepia 
tone for framing. The cost is ten cents 
and this will cover mailing charge. If 
you want one just send your dime to 
General Office, 520 North Michigan, 
Avenue, Chicago, and your picture will 
be sent to you promptly. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


i 


Approved by 
international Board 
of Trustees 


e 
U. S$—CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 23-29 
@ 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 
& 
"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 21-27 
€ 
EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
* 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25—July | 
e 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


& 
LOYALTY DAYS 

October 

& 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 

October 1-7 

€ 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 





A RE ats tsa WON! 











Oakland, California, the home of International 
President Donald B. Rice, is a city of 350,000 
population on the shores of San Francisco Bay. 
Lake Merritt, in the heart of the city is easily 
accessible for all. It is also noted as a wild game 
sanctuary, where during the winter months, thou- 
sands of wild ducks and geese enjoy the protection 
and hospitality of the City of Oakland. 
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MINIATURE two-color, four- 

page newspaper, published by 

Kiwanis International under 
the name of Contact, is fast winning 
a worldwide reputation among service- 
men. 

For the past six months, a majority 
of Kiwanis International’s 2,200 clubs 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada have been sending this news sum- 
mary, which features everything from 
on-the-spot stories to poems, to the 
11,000 Kiwanians in the armed forces. 

Designed to boost morale and keep 
servicemen posted on the activities of 
their local club, Contact has endeav- 
ored to move “Main Street” to the far- 
flung corners of the world where 
America’s fighting sons are meeting 
the enemy on the field of battle. 

And if letters from servicemen, ex- 
pressing appreciation for Contact, are 
taken as a criterion, this endeavor has 
been a spectacular success. Their laud- 
atory messages, in many _ instances, 
have made news worthy of reproduc- 
tion. 

The first page of Contact is pre- 
pared by the servicemen’s own club. 


Either printed or mimeographed, it 
+ 


contains brief items from the home 
town and an outline of what the club 
is doing to aid the war effort. 

The second and third pages, printed 
in advance by Kiwanis International, 
carry short stories on the activities of 
various Kiwanis Clubs. These items 
may originate in New York City, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, Dallas, Los An- 
geles, or some town or village in the 
Middle West, on the Pacific Coast or 
in one of the provinces of Canada. 

Page four has room sufficient for 
Kiwanians to write brief messages to 
fellow members stationed at training 
camps or overseas. 

Each month Contact is sent to clubs 
in numbers corresponding to the men 
they have in service. If a club has one 
man in the armed forces, it receives 
one copy of the paper. If 25 men have 
left for duty, 25 copies of the paper 
are sent to the club secretary for dis- 
tribution to members for signing. 

Incidentally, circulation of the pub- 
lication has shown a steady increase 
during the past three months. 
and more Kiwanians apparently are 
being called for military service. 


More 


You'll Be Blamed For It 


(From page 7) 


But because public and _ political 
thinking is the way it is, “industry” 
will be blamed for any failure to solve 
the postwar employment situation. 

That’s why I think industrialists 
must start immediately toward laying 
plans in their own communities for the 
re-employment of people, postwar, on 
the “business” side. They can’t sim- 
ply sit back and let someone else try 
to figure out the solution; because if 
someone else doesn’t figure out the 
solution, industrialists will be blamed 
for it. 

To my mind, this problem should be 
approached from a community point 
of view. 





You, Mr. Industrialist, can figure 
out pretty well how many men will be 
coming back from war in your com- 
munity. 

You can make a rather shrewd es- 
timate as to the percentage of decrease 
in strictly productive employment that 
may take place in your community 
after conversion from war production 
to peacetime production. 

You are in a position to present this 
picture to your community and to ex- 
plain that by far the greatest share of 
the slack must be taken up by “busi- 
ness” rather than by “industry.” 

And the best way to tackle the prob- 
lem is to start on the job right now— 


“s WABERS W SERA 
To THein FE eS 
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start by taking an active interest in the 
re-employment of service men 
coming back from war. 

Insofar as you can set up today 
ways and means of re-employing these 
men, you will be just that much farther 
along in your community when the big 
deluge comes. 

Think what your community needs, 
right now. It needs radio servicemen, 
automobile servicemen. It needs milk 
delivery men. It needs drycleaning 
men. It needs people to carry on the 
functions of distribution and service. 

And it needs, particularly, a group 
of people who are willing to spend 
time on the problems of the boys com- 
ing back from war, as they return— 
sorting them out, helping them along, 
placing them where they fit. 

Don’t leave this job to government. 
Even with the best intentions in the 
world, Uncle Sam, sitting in Wash- 
ington, doesn’t know your community. 
This is a community job. And if it 
isn’t done right—you’ll be blamed for 


1f. * 
Prescription 


Tried and Proven 
(From page 26) 


now 


10. The Program Committee is re- 
lieved of an almost unbearable burden 
by not having to function except pos- 
sibly in an advisory capacity as the 
President plans his year’s work. We 
do not even have a Program Commit- 
tee appointed. 

11. The president is relieved of try- 
ing to say something different 52 times 
a year. It gives to the members an ex- 
cellent variety in the presiding officer. 
The President is like the captain of a 
great ship. He charts the course for 
the 12 months ahead, guides “Ship of 
Kiwanis” along the pathway planned, 
is seldom seen or heard although al- 
ways bearing the responsibilities of 
club leadership from the “bridge.” The 
Kiwanis club comes at the end of the 
year into the harbor after a safe and 
successful administration because the 
chart was laid out before the trip was 
started. 

In our smaller club and community 
we have had for ten years a fine out- 
standing program of weekly meetings 
without ever the hint of the failure of 
a member to produce as his turn comes. 
Our attendance during these years has 
run around 90% and the main reason 
is because we know that we will have 
an interesting program each week. 








HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














S$... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—- Built in the style of 
@ sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Reyal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Reyal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hete!l Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Pailiser, Caigary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress , 8. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


Spend more hospitable oy 
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5 Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
= John J. Woelfle, Mgr. = 
= Broadway at 34th Street 8 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


e Wednesday Noon 














HOTEL SYRA 


* 
woTHE VERY 
IN lupstaTe NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE wx NEW YORK 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 








5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 

















Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


& 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


e 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ut) ee 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE | 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
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A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 











Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 
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HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
.. RIWANIS HEADQUARTERS and | 
FS} is the NATION'S CAPITAL Home of Kiwanis in Miami 

2 


Andrew G. O'Rourke | 
Manager 








W.N. Urmey 


President 


S! NGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 
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KIWANIS —— 
n 
NEWARK, N. J. 












The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 





Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 


‘ARLINGTON 


_ HS HOTEL and BATHS: 


Or rrr rrr errr 














HOTEL 
200 PS ké f l/ Springfield, 
Ti. 

HOT SPRINGS 2i7 ARKANSAS Mass. 
Mtg I van = 9 Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mar. and Kiwanian 























For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*€inds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 





When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

















HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














his:* _ HOTEL 
PEABODY 


“South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F e R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


F COLORADO SPRINGS 


i Largest and Finest Hotel 
‘ Facing Pikes Peak 














HOTEL FONTENELULE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 





CZ MAMAS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 











The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR ee 


kekMA 
yomey sine Food 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 









KIWANIANS MEET AT pg 


THE 


E. Curry Dugan, General Manager|" 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1,N. J. 


HOME of RADIO STATION WAAT 
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Should Uncle Sam Practice Medicine? 


Senator Wagner says “Yes” 
(From page 11) 


after Therefore, no ultimate  addi- 
tional cost will be levied on them. Em- 
ploves will pay 3 percent more for 
the greatly expanded protection 

| want to make clear that this social 
ecurity measure was not offered and 
was never intended as a substitute for 
plans to provide full employment. We 
have proved during this war that we 
can achieve full employment, and I am 
convinced we must do so after the war 
is ended. But full employment must be 
accompanied by measures to insure 
every worker and every family against 
economic hazards which exist at every 
Death 


strikes, people grow too old to work, 


turn of the business cycle. 


accidents occur, and men and women 
vet sick in good times as in bad. And 
no one has found a way to eliminate 
unemploymeat entirely, nor can it be 
eliminated in our dynamic society of 
free business and free labor. We do 
not want to stifle or limit the initia- 
tive, imventiveness, and constant im- 
provement of production and_ trans- 
portation characteristic of America, 
but we must recognize that these boons 
carry a by-product of temporary un- 
employment for many. 

We should have learned by now, and 
I think we have, how to prevent wide- 
spread mass unemployment. But even 


the most optimistic among us realizes 


that we are bound to have unemploy- 
ment of serious proportions after the 
war when millions of war workers and 
servicemen and women are demobilized. 
An expanded social security program, 
in full operation then, would prevent 
much suffering and hardship. It would 
provide retirement annuities for many 
of the older men and women now 
working. It would provide more ade- 
quate unemployment payments to those 
who must seek new jobs. Business 
would benefit through the maintenance 
of purchasing power and the re- 
alization that even though it cannot 
provide jobs immediately for all the 
nillions who will be seeking them, 
workers and their families will have 
something to tide them over. 

Finally, T believe the bill should be- 
come law because it carries forward 
each American's dream of creating se- 
curity through his own efforts. It 
makes that dream practical. For so- 
cial insurance is simply a down-to- 
earth, pay-as-you-earn, insurance de- 
vice. Our present system insures some 
of the people against some of the eco- 
nomic hazards. An expanded system 
such as we urge now would insure 
practically all of the people against all 
of the major economic hazards. The 
result can only be a healthier, happier 
and more productive America. 


Dr. Cary says “No” 


(From page 11) 


clothed with power and authoritv— 
1. To hire doctors — possibly all 
doctors—at fixed salaries, to pro- 


vide medical service: 


~ 


2. To designate which doctors can 


be specialists ; 


o>) 


To determine the number of in- 
dividuals for whom any physi- 
cian may provide service; 

4. To distribute the available pa- 
tients among available doctors on 


a pro rata basis; 


ty 


To determine arbitrarily what 
hospitals or clinics may provide 
service for patients. 

It is this section of the Bill with 
which we are particularly concerned 
—the part which provides for the es- 
tablishment within the Trust Fund of 


a separate account—to be known as 





the Medical Care and Hospitalization 
Account, into which shall be paid one- 
fourth of the total amount of social 
security taxes collected. It is esti- 
mated that this Medical Care and Hos- 
pitalization Account will exceed 
THREE BILLION DOLLARS 
EACH YEAR. 

The Bill provides for a “National 
Advisory Medical and Hospitalization 
Council.” to consist of the Surgeon 
General and sixteen members to be ap- 
pointed by the Surgeon General. This 
Council has no authority. The Surgeon 
General selects and appoints the mem- 
bers. It can only “advise.” All au- 
thority and power are vested in the 
Surgeon General. 

After two years of operation, ap- 
proximately, and presumably after all 





doctors have been subdued, all hos- 
pitals taken over, and the Federal con- 
trol of medical education has been es- 
tablished, further efforts are to be 
made to regiment private professions. 
For example, the Bill provides, in Sec- 
tion 912, that “the Surgeon General 
and the Social Security Board jointly 
shall have the duty of studying and 
making recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing dental, 
nursing and other needed benefits not 
already provided under this title, and 
as to the expected additional costs for 
such needed _ benefits.” 

It is obvious that, if these proposals 
become the law of the land, they will 
destroy the effectiveness of medical 
care in the United States. Doctors 
would be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There would be little incentive 
for the physician to become skilled in 
the art of medical practice. His ad- 
vancement would depend upon his in- 
fluence with politicians rather than on 
his skill or the character of his work. 
Politically-controlled medical service 
always has and always will develop 
doctors who cater to the ward com- 
mitteeman or precinct captain rather 
than to the needs of human beings who 
are their patients. Both the quality 
and quantity of medical care will dras- 
tically decline. 
comes ill will find that he must depend 
upon the services of a physician who 


The citizen who be- 


may not be the doctor of his choice 
but one who has been assigned by a 
political bureaucrat to attend him and 
the members of his family. 

The medical profession in the United 
States has not been static. It has made. 
and is making, greater progress than 
has been made anywhere in the world 
under any methods. As a result, many 
dread diseases have been eliminated. 
In 1942, under the American system 
of medical care, the United States had 
the highest general level of health and 
the lowest death rate ever known for 
a like number of people under similar 
conditions. It must not be inferred 
that the medical profession of the 
United States is satisfied with the 
present status of medical care. Phy- 
sicians recognize the need for better 
protection against the economic haz- 
ards of calamitous illness. They 
welcome and encourage the develop- 
ment of soundly conceived sickness in- 
surance, readily available to families 
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in the middle and lower income groups. 
There are many such programs of 
protection in operation today and their 
growth in recent years has been rapid. 
Fducational programs, to acquaint 
more of the public with the benefits 
and advantages of this type of enlight- 
ened, voluntary self-protection are 
under way. Assuredly, there would be 
no wisdom in scrapping these contruc- 
tive programs in order to set up in this 
republic a system of compulsory, tax- 
supported medical care that would for- 
ever fasten upon the people an arro- 
gant political bureaucracy dealing out 
an inferior medical service. 

No citizen worthy of his constitu- 
tional right of franchise should remain 
ignorant of the provisions of this Bill, 
nor indifferent to its dangerous impli- 
cations. He should obtain a copy from 
his Senators or Representatives in 
Congress and study the bill thought- 


Chickens Come 


fully. Its declared purposes may sound 
laudable, but careful analysis will re- 
veal its inconsistency with the ideals 
of freedom and independence which 
have kept “America American” for a 
century and a half. The Wagner-Mur- 
ray bill is Senate Bill 1161. The Din- 
gell bill in the House is H. R. 2861. 
Get a copy and read it. Then write to 
your Senators and Congressman, urg- 
ing them to oppose this measure. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the 
medical profession has struggled for 
the last forty years to raise its stand- 
ards of medical education to the point 
where it only attracts young men who 
feel fitted and called to become med- 
ical servants of the people. Anything 
which would tend to eliminate this 
individual human responsibility would 
lessen undoubtedly the type of medical 
care which the people have learned to 
respect. 


Home to Roost 


(From page 16) 


reddish-brown and crescentic pencil- 
ings of reddish-brown uniformly al- 
ternating with black crescentic pen- 
cilings. 

It is interesting to note that all do- 
mestic poultry is generally regarded 
as having the wild Gallus Bankiva or 
Red Jungle Fowl of India as a com- 
mon ancestor. The cock has had a 
colorful career down through the ages 
as a fighter and in connection with 
religious and mystic beliefs. 

We marvel at the tremendous prog- 
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“HAVE AN APPLE, BUDDY?” 


ress attained by modern poultry breed- 
ers, and aided by scientific feed in- 
gredients and modern equipment, we 
respect today’s 300-eggers. 

A wealthy, hard-headed and child- 
less businessman once pointed at a 
certain small-town ordinary sort of 
worker and remarked: “See that fel- 
low out in his back yard with his wife 
and three kids wasting time with those 
chickens.” 

Ironically enough, barely fifteen 
years later that erstwhile wealthy mis- 
er carried his views to a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish extreme and died 
penniless and in misery. His so-called 
wasteful worker, on the contrary, con- 
tinued to live to the full in content- 
ment and with enthusiasm, sharing 
these: qualities with his whole family. 
Their backyard chicken venture proved 
a practical family teacher, a producer 
of excellent food, a giver of healthy 
exercise, and a source of mental re- 
laxation that never has been surpassed. 

Even as “There’s Something About 
A Soldier,” so, too, “There’s Some- 
thing About A Chicken.” We need not 
quibble over which one is the “Chicken 
That Has Everything.” It is the hob- 
byist or fancier, himself, who is thus 
so richly endowed. 
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F you’ve ever dreamed of owning 
acamp...cabin... or cottage 

of your own, Ontario, Canada’s 
Vacation Province, is the place to 
build it. Nowhere in the world is 
there such a vacation land for 
those who love the North, with its 
fragrant pines and its granite 
cliffs . . . its sunny beaches and 
limpid lakes. And thousands of 
acres of Ontario Crown Lands are 
available to Americans as well as 
Canadians, for 
summer resort 


use. y, Q 








Perhaps you may 
choose a site where 
you have formerly spent 
your holidays—a spot on your 
favourite fishing lake or near 
friends who have already estab- 
lished a summer home here. Or 
you may choose an island where 
you will be the sole camper; or a 
secluded hideaway in really wild 
northern country for a hunting 
lodge. 





Think it over as a_ post-war 
possibility. Mail this coupon fora 
copy of A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN, now in preparation, which 
gives details governing the pur- 
chase or long-term-lease of Crown 
Lands in Ontario. 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
211 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me when ready the 
pamphlet, “‘A Cabin of Your Own,” 
giving details concerning Grown 
Lands of Ontario available for lease 
or purchase. 
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heria, 200 degrees of latitude south of 
the Arctic circle, the average winte1 


temperature is lower than that at Verk 


hovansk, and it is believed that sooner 


or later, a low of at least 90 degrees 
will be recorded. But we are not likely 
to have any base in that locality. At 
\ ladivostok, the winters are relatively 
mild. The lowest temperature is only 
22 below zero, not so cold as in many 
parts of the United States. 

It gets cold enough for all practical 
purposes in some of the Alaskan towns. 
Fairbanks has a record of 66 below 
unusual. 


zero That, however, is 


Southern coastal Alaska is surpris 

ingly mild. The low record at Dutch 

Harbor is eight degrees above zero. 
Iceland sounds cold, but six below 


ero is about the worst anyone ever 








Weather for U. S. Army 
(From page 13) 


has to fear, and even that low is ex- 
ceptional. But with 55 inches of rain 
a vear, and many fogs, they overdo 
moisture a little. The worst thing 
about southern Iceland is not the cold, 
or the moisture, however, but the 
dreariness of an area without trees. 
(There are no trees for the reason that 
the winters have enough mild days 
to cause buds to form, only to be nipped 
by later spells of cold.) 

Even Greenland is not so cold along 
the coast as one might expect—though 
it is terribly cold at altitudes in the 
interior. No coastal settlement in 
Greenland has had a temperature drop 
lower than forty-four degrees below 
zero—and it is often much colder than 


that in Montana! 


Messages from Tokyo 
(From page 17) 


she has relayed more than 400 letters 
to the relatives of the prisoners. 
“Of course it’s connected with prop- 


aganda,” she admits. “But the propa- 
ganda is so obvious no one could miss 
x” 

\nd in proof she points out that 
almost every message speaks well of 
the treatment. and some are highly ex- 
aggerated : 

“I am grateful for being accorded 
privilege of sending this message.” 

“I am fine and treatment has been 
good.” 

“I am feeling fine. The Japanese 
officials are very careful of our 
health.” 

“Through the kindness of the Jap- 
anese Imperial Army I am allowed 
to send you this message. The treat- 
ment we are receiving as prisoners of 
war is fine. Medical care is of the 
best and medical supplies are ample. 
The food gets better all the time.” 

\s Mrs. McCarty says, the men 
want to get their messages sent and 
they want to cheer the home folks. 
Many succeed in doing both. After 
all, the important thing is to get the 
message through and let the loved 
ones know that they are still alive. 

There is ample reason to think that 
the messages are authentic, Mrs. Mc- 
Carty believes. The names and ranks 
ot the prisoners, and the names and 
addresses of those to whom the mes- 


sages are directed are quite complete 
and accurate. Sometimes minor details 
are verified by the relatives. 

Thus, one writes. “I have been vis- 
iting our daughter, the ‘Kay’ men- 
tioned in the message.” 

Another: “The girl he mentions is 
the daughter of a high school teacher 
in your state.” 

That not all is well in the prison 
camps is evidenced by the faint and 
damning praise and the frequent re- 
quests which pass the censor: 

“T am well and getting along pretty 
good. Hope I don’t stay here too 
long.” 

“T am as well as can be expected.” 

“IT am well and getting along fairly 
well, but a prisoner.” 

Even among those who _ profess 
“good treatment” there are many re- 
quests for food: 

“Please send me _ chocolate bars. 
cheese, crackers, coffee, fruit cake and 
jam, all packed in tins.” 

“If permitted, send 
food, chocolate, 
cake, tobacco.” 

“If you can, send large package of 


concentrated 
candy bars, fruit 


vitamin tablets, razor blades, peanut 
brittle, chocolate like I purchased in 
Baltimore.” 

“If packages are allowed to be sent, 
please include such luxuries as canned 
beef, concentrated beef bouillon, con- 
centrated coffee and candy bars to the 
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limit.” 
A few messages carry cleverly hid- 


den meanings: 

“My health is excellent. [ am back 
to my high school weight, which you 
would like.” 

“T have gained weight to 150 pounds.” 

“T am well and healthy. I am main- 
taining my weight at 160 pounds.” 

On these cases Mrs. McCarty has 
received no correspondence. The secret 
hidden in the message is known only 
by the prisoner and his loved ones. 

The messages are from brigadier 
generals, colonels, majors, captains. 
lieutenants, sergeants. corporals and 
privates. They are from army and 
navy men, from nurses and from ci- 
vilian prisoners taken at Manila. They 
have been addressed to 42 of the 48 
States and to Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia. Internment camps have 
been identified variously as being on 
Formosa, in Java and at Manila. 

The most detailed messages are 
those from the civilian camp at Santo 
Tomas University, near Manila. The 
3000 prisoners are apparently given 
considerable freedom on the 53-acre 
campus. They receive two meals a day, 
the messages report, are required to 
share in the camp work, are permitted 
to conduct their own educational and 
recreational program. which includes 
school from kindergarten to college, 
and are allowed to participate freely 
in competitive athletics. 

When Mrs. McCarty first began her 
work, her report was frequently the 
only one, or one of four or five which 
the relatives received. Now she often 
hears, “I have received 36 letters.” “I 
have had 40 letters from 20 different 
states and one from Toronto, Ontario.” 

But she finds the great number of 
fellow listeners and reporters no ex- 
cuse for quitting, no reason for feeling 
that her contribution is not needed. 
How could that be when the prisoner's 
family writes: 

“We had received several other mes- 
sages from persons as thoughtful as 
you, and each message just seems to 
make it sound more reassuring.” 

Se it is that Mrs. McCarty, each 
morning, sits at her radio, pad and 
pencil in hand, receiving and relaying 
the messages of American prisoners. 
One mother, whose son, on the ill-fated 
U. S. S. Pope, had been reported 
“missing in action,” sums it up rather 
well: 

“It’s nice to know we live in a coun- 
try where there are people like you.” 
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Mutual Understanding 


By WILLIAM B. SPENCER 
Member, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Kiwanis Club 


AVE you ever heard some 

speakers talk of international 

good will, fairplay and mutual 
understanding? Have you ever won- 
dered if these could possibly be at- 
tained? Have you ever thought how 
the man and woman in the street could 
assist in bringing this about? These 
are questions and to add another—is 
there an answer? 

Mutual understanding needs little ex- 
plaining, if we have it, we have it. 
How to get it, there’s the rub. Mutual 
explanations develop mutual under- 
standing. If we know how the Russian 
feels about world affairs; if we know 
what the Chinese think about foreign 
trade; what the Norwegians, the Hol- 
landers, the Danes would wish for in 
the matter of future security; how the 
South American countries look toward 
greater developments; we can get a 
much clearer picture of the hopes and 
aspirations of these peoples. We all 
have hopes and aspirations and to de- 
velop them within the nation and assist 
the others also to develop theirs, re- 
quires that spirit of international good 
will and fair play which should and 
must follow a wider view and under- 
standing of the others problems. 

Let us, therefore, set about getting 
a more intimate knowledge of the trends 
of thought in all countries. How? By 
encouraging intercommunication — be- 
tween the individual citizens. Germany, 
to build up her present mental attitude, 
prohibited radio listening and _ put 
every obstacle in the way of her people 
learning the thoughts and opinions of 
the rest of the world. We must seek, 
by all means in our power, to break 
down the barriers of predjudice and ig- 
norance so that none may in future 
hide behind the walls of deceit and 
selfishness. Public opinion is recognized 
as a mighty influence and we must have 
an informed and healthy world-wide 
public opinion that will aid the hopeful 
and curb the over-ambitious. 


Politicians bemoan the lack of mu- 
tual understanding; businessmen are 
handicapped by the ignorance of for- 
eign languages; theologians are for- 
ever advocating the brotherhood of 
man. How shall we go about a rem- 
edy? Let us, the United Nations, at 
the peace conference table, propose as 
a covenant and requirement, that a uni- 
versal language, for the purpose of in- 
tercommunication, be adopted by all 
nations and that every possible effort 
be made to develop its successful use 
among all peoples. One does not need 
to stress the immense advantage of a 
universal language, for those carrying 
on international business; for those who 
travel in vessels and aircraft in world 
trade; even the international politician 
who makes his addresses in his natural 
language must rely upon the interpreter 
for the impression conveyed to the 
other nations and here is one of the 
soundest reasons for a universal lan- 
guage. 

Let us, therefore, have one universal 
language, taught in all schools and uni- 
versities so that the youth of all coun- 
tries may become familiar with it. Let 
the newspapers publish the news and 
comments from other countries in a 
universal language column. Let the 
broadcasts use a specific time, every 
so often, to accustom the listeners to 
its use and encourage everyone pos- 
sible to correspond with nationals that 
the universal language may be better 
known and the problems of other peo- 
ples understood. 

Here then in a universal language is 
one solid foundation stone whereupon 
to erect an enduring structure of mu- 
tual friendship. Let us therefore con- 
struct an edifice through whose win- 
dows each nation may view the dawn 
of a new day when the sun of peace 
may rise and radiate throughout the 
world health, joy and happiness to the 
everlasting benefit of all mankind. 


Things For The World Of Tomorrow 


(From page 27) 


ural resources about us or from trees 
chopped down in our western or south- 
ern states, vitamins and dyestuffs from 
coal-tar distillates and crude _petro- 
leum, once-precious camphor from pine 


stumps and paper mill wastes, chewing 
gum from cellulose derivatives, syn- 
thetic rubber from alcohol or petroleum 
products, radium substitutes from com- 
mon mineral salts, and so on! 
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Mr. Program Chairman: 


Here is one answer to your 


Program Problem 


the 16 mm. sound motion picture 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


available at no cost other than return postage 


A stirring film story of the great- 
est U. S. Engineer Corps achieve- 
ment since the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 


Other interesting and entertain- 
ing free 16 mm. motion picture 
programs also available. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


CASTLE DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATION 


New York 
RCA Bidg. 


San Francisco 


Russ Bldg. 


Chicago 
Field Bidg. 

















Write nearest office for reservations 
T0 SADDLE 


FREE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 

dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 

that has saved real money for 

thousands of horsemen. Describes = 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘“‘tack.’”’ I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-F, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 








ADVERTISE IN 


THE 
KIWAMIS MAGAZINE 


and reach an 
audience of 
125,000 business 
and 


professional men 





Rates sent on request 

















(America’s food prob 
Materi 
als now being used for the manufacture 


\fter victory 


lems should quickly disappear. 


of high explosives will become available 
in almost unbelievable quantities for 


the manufacture of fertilizers. Chem 
icals have been developed which will 
make fruits grow and ripen rapidly. 
There are foods which cannot now be 
“quick- 


commercially dehydrated or 


frozen.” Agricultural specialists have 


told us of a chemical solution which 
will produce seedless tomatoes. 

The strides made by man in the realm 
of modern medicine and biochemistry 
are more far-reaching than most people 
realize. One disease after another is 
heing brought to bay as the chemist 
eeks out the 
some of nature’s elusive chemicals and 


intricate structures of 
then painstakingly synthesizes them; in 
this way many of our known vitamins 
have been reduced in price a hundred 
fold and thereby become available to 
even the poor. The versatile sulfa drugs 
have become an indispensable arm of 
medicine and the potentialities of pen- 
icillin, a humble life-saver that is re- 
covered from common bread mold, are 
literally fascinating. 

As we work with an intensified de- 
termination toward the day of total vic- 
tory we may be solaced by the fact that 
science proffers many things for our 
postwar world. If men will give to sci- 
ence the sympathetic support that its 
peaceful development requires so that 
the full 


may be directed to the solution of the 


weight of scientific research 
world’s physical, sociological and eco 
nomic troubles, we may well look for- 
ward to a revitalized and better world 


after victory. 


THE EASTER 
J SUNNY SAYS- 
Buy 















Richmond, Virginia...... March 6 
Brantford, Ontario...... March 8 
Chester Pennsylvania....March 8 
Regina, Saskatchewan. ..March 11 
San Antonio, Texas..... March 19 
Lincoln, Nebraska ...... March 21 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. ..March 22 
New Orleans, Lovisiana.March 29 


* 
How Are Your Smoke Rings? 


Brush up on your smoke-ring-blowing 
ability if you’ve any idea you may be 
bouncing around the South Pacific! It 
might help you out of a tight spot. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


This bit of friendly advice comes from 
Lt. Milton M. Vedder, Marine pilot, 
who was shot down by the Japs in the 
Solomon Islands. Milton landed on a 
small island after paddling his rubber 
boat for seven miles with his hands. He 
showed the natives chocolate, and part 
of his emergency rations. They were 
unimpressed. 

Then Milton lit up a cigarette. He 
blew smoke rings. The natives pointed, 
They called other natives. 
happier at watch- 


excitedly. 
They were delighted 
ing him blow smoke rings than you'd be 
with two front row center seats to “Ok- 
When his cigarettes ran out, 





’ 


lahoma.’ 
they brought him native tobacco. Their 
friendship was assured. 

After his return to Guadalcanal, Mil- 
ton urged the next Navy planes flying 
over the islands to drop cigarettes for 
the natives. They were good boys and 
he thought they might like to learn to 
blow smoke rings themselves. 

—Don Terri. 
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Music—New Plus In Productign 


(From page 24) 


have as bad an effect as too much rich 
dessert. 

Wheeler Beckett, well-known con- 
ductor and composer, recently made a 
coast-to-coast survey of the problem 
the War Production Board. He 
concluded that average of about 
twelve minutes 


for 
an 
of music an hour was 


ideal. He also noted that continued 
exposure to music generally has the 
result of raising the tastes of the 


workers; yelling for 
current popular records, and later lis- 
ten attentively to Brahms and Dvorak. 
Dan D. Halpin, of RCA-Victor, also 
points out that wired music has stimu- 
lated wider interest in allied activities 
—plant orchestras, glee clubs, and 
group sings. 


they begin by 


In general, according to Operadio 
experts, rousing marches are good for 
They 
and whistling. 
Lively are also recommended 
the the they send 
workers home in a cheerful frame of 


starting work in the morning. 
get the crowd singing 
tunes 
end of 


for day ; 


mind. During the lunch hour and rest 
periods, relaxing music of slower tem- 
po and softer volume are desirable. 
Then there are the so-called “fatigue” 
periods—midway between the start of 
the day and lunch, and again an hour 
or two before quitting, when a brisk 
waltz or a vocal number 
act as psychological pickups. 

female em- 
plovees, current Hit Parade tunes are 
generally the popular. Short 
choruses are considered all right, but 
sustained singing is bad, for the work- 


refreshing 
Among predominantly 


most 


ers listen too closely to the words, and 
become distracted. 

Hot 
jive 
songs 


jazz, swing, and 


War 


unfavorable reac- 


pronounced 
all 


cause 


music are bad. blues 


often 
tions, for they remind workers of 
And a num- 
ber like “Deep in the Heart of Texas” 


would lead to bedlam, 


loved ones in the service. 


because of the 


handclapping interludes. 

Among the hundreds of companies 
now using industrial music are Gen- 
eral Motors, Westinghouse Electric, 


Johnson and Johnson, 
Mills. 
have music piped 


and the Botany 
Most plants use records. Some 
in from the outside 
the 


handled 


leased telephone wires. In 
the detail is 
by the switchboard operator, 


over 
average factory, 


the tunes 





being piped through an ordinary pub- 


lic address system. A basic library in- 


cludes about three hundred _ records, 
with about sixty replacements every 
month, 

And numerous big firms are now 


employing well-known figures in the 
world to 
The 


entertainment 
stimulate interest in the program. 


music and 
best known of this group is Lucy Mon- 
the * 
who is now 
sic for the 
America. Famed as an artist with the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Civic Op- 
she has lately touring the 
country of the War 
Production Board, conducting patriotic 
rallies from coast to coast. Miss Mon- 
has 


roe, ‘Star Spangled Banner Girl,” 
Mu- 


Corporation of 


Director of Patriotic 


Radio 


eras, been 


with the blessing 


roe she our national 
anthem more than five thousand times, 
2200 
million people! 

And Billy B. 
vaudeville star, 
of Human Relations 
Gear Shaper 
Vermont 
thousands of 


Says sung 


at over gatherings, before ten 
Van, 
is serving as Manager 
the 
an 


famed oldtime 


for Fellows 
Company, important 
war plant employing many 
workers. Billy is most 
enthusiastic about the results obtained 
at his factory. “We have found that 
it helps morale, cuts 


and 


down absentee- 


ism, definitely increases produc- 


tion,” he recently told the writer, “‘be- 


cause the workers 
’ 


are happy at their 
jobs.’ 

Noontime programs are a bit more 
sprightly including the “Bra- 
zil,” “Jersey Bounce” “For Me 
And My Gal.” Then there is a news 
broadcast. In the early 
find a period of 


samba, 
and 


afternoon, 
restful 
“Sunshine — of 


we 
selections— 
“Intermezzo,” Your 
Smile,” and 

At four o’clock 
“Begin the Beguine” and 


That You Know.” Billy, 


liever in the beneficial effects of mu- 


“Blue Champagne.” 


the workers hear 


“a Know 
always a be- 
sic, sums up his observations in these 
words: “If we want to keep our sol- 


diers scrappy, and our workers snap- 


Hap- 


piness and efficiency are like Siamese 


py, we have to keep them happy. 
twins—they go together.” 

Its 
in fact, has been so phenom- 


Industrial music has made good. 
success, 
enal that it will probably be as vital 
a factor in postwar plants as good 


lighting and proper heating. 
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“Yes, Miss Jones, our branch offices do 

want originals of inquiries, correspond- 

ence, technical data, pictures and other 

material. Don’t send anyone our orig- 

inals, Send photo-copies.’ 

~ Legal papers, income statements, blue- 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo- 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 
they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE-CO photo-copyer” en- 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg- 
est companies — beneficial to all de- 
partments — quickly pays for itself. 
Write for descriptive folder, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-34, Chicago, 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities. 
in Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 4 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 










age. Or send 
for 5 days an 
get, return 2 RAZORO 


RAZOROLL COMPANY 


620 N. Michigan Avenue 


MORE SHAVES FROM BLADES 


AMAZING RAZOR 
BLADE SHARPENER 


RAZOROLL sharpener for all 
LP standard makes of double- 
edge razor blades gives more- 
ghaves- pet. <bindel —_ reserve 
kee ing onger. 
RAZOROL Ly really bm. blades 
because it strops on leather—uses same 
principle of barber’s razor st . Gives keen 
smooth shaving edges quighly. ‘ou hold blade 
at correct angle and with proper pressure. 
Then simply turn crank to sharpen both edges 
of blade at same time. No gears. Well made. 
Handsome—compact—sturdy. Weighs few ounces. 
Will last years. Makes ideal gift for service men. 


SEND NO MONEY! only 31 lg few cents po 


1.08 with order and w tage. Use RAZOROLL 
if you’re not delibted Oath or smooth, velvet shaves = 





LL and we'll return your dollar. Order t 


Dept. 753 Chicago 11, Illinois 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
in public removed, Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Riveter 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, ° 


speaking 


An endowed national institute for speech hihi 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments.  ‘Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also_ furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.,, NEW YORK CITY 
SOCOSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOHSSSSSEOSEOESS 


Tocca edibeccoccccocccces 
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SPEECHES = ant 


epeec 
ogbioct.. Confidential 
chee For Every Occasion,’ 


50, Public Speak- 
ten Man onl, $1.50. Officer's He nateok : with Nad Parliamentary 
Geide, 31.50. List of prepared talke mailed free upon uest. 

K “New Jokes and Humorous Talk«’ mailed month. 
ly, 87 = year. Speakers Joke Book,$1.50. Tonet- 
masters Humor Guwide, $1 £0 Stag Night Btories, $1.50. ~ os 
man's Joke Book, $1 50. Punch Lines For Pvery Purpose, $1.5 
Pro ram Chale pes « Fun Book, a) 50, 
Lad 


ry $5. Best Club 
$1.50 Ranguet ¢ hook 5. 
@Canadian orders filled Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
7 2014, Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio e 
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‘BEST LADIES NATE We Evep HAD 


That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
IUARANTEED UIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anyuhere-+-coast to coast serv- 
> O ice’ Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
-€ erences and Guarantee 


a THE PARTY GUILD 
‘ 640 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11 
















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
















BULLETIN BOARD | 


A ~~~ oteies to A 
room for wee or 
tices, etc., etc. ” Sened aammeeen ~ 
2'/2’x3/2’ of special material fer for 
thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. ..$é6. 50 | 
Kiwanis Emblem added at no extra cost. | 
“OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
505 S. Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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PATENTS 


Kiwaniarn Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 

















| headache for 


of course. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


YES, we have NO beef! 


(From page 25) 


as he hungry. “Number 
offered orange juice, toast, eggs 
and coffee for one buck. He ordered 
“Number Two.” When it came along, 


for some unknown reason, the eggs were 


wasn’t very 
Two” 


escorted by two meager strips of rather 


dejected looking bacon. 


The gentleman eyed the bacon with 
mild interest but said nothing. When he 
had finished a slice of toast and one egg, 

suddenly interrupted by the 
Muttering “Dat bacon don’ go 
Numbah Two brakfast,” . the 


he was 
waiter. 
with no 


| colored man rescued the two slices of 


bacon from his plate rather clumsily, 
with a fork and a spoon, and retreated 
hurriedly toward the galley. It took the 


| diner ten minutes to recover from the 
| ~ 
| shock. You think it can’t happen here? 


Well, it did. 
The proprietor of a small restaurant 


Bacon is valuable property. 
told us the other day: “I used to allow 
waiters their cigarets and always ex- 
pected to lose a small amount of other 
merchandise besides. But now I find 
myself providing cigarets and cigars 


| and the choicest bits of everything for 


themselves and their customer friends. 
If I say anything they just go around 
the corner and get another job. Who am 
I to object? I’m just the owner.” 
Yes sir, the help situation in restau- 
considerable of a 
And_ that 


means headaches for the customers, too, 


rants is getting to be 


the owners. 


Chain restaurants are adver- 


tising on billboards and in newspapers 
and with handbills distributed at schools 
for help. They 
learn” training in all the restaurant arts. 
One thing seems to be agreed upon, 
however, and that is that there will be 
no return to any of the outdated and 
slipshod rules, 
rules, with regard to health and cleanli- 


offer “pay while you 


ness. 

Waiters and waitresses aren’t being 
hired if they cannot pass the necessary 
qualifications for health and cleanliness. 
The manager of the personnel depart- 
ment of one large chain of restaurants. 
who hires waiters by the score, says he 
turns them down for health reasons just 
as strictly as he did before defense work 
made the waiter’s profession less attrac- 
tive. Applicants have to meet certain 
specifications or they don’t work in his 
All of which is pleasant in- 
formation to learn. 


restaurants. 


But even though some of your res 
taurant adventures are unpleasant and 
you don’t get what you want to eat 
every time, after all it’s not really im- 
portant. If you had to put up with hav- 
ing your breakfast in a foxhole, 
where out in the mud, interrupted by a 
hand grenade, or a bomb upset the sup- 
per table and spilled the soup in your 
lap—well, then maybe you’d have some- 
thing to bellyache about! 

Please pass the creamed chicken—I 
believe I see a piece of meat floating 
around in it! 


some- 





Memoriam 


or rather the lack of 








Charles E. Rinehart 


At the time of his death, Charles E. 
Rinehart was a past president of his 
club, San Diego, California, past lieu- 
tenant governor of his division, past 
governor of his district and a past 
trustee of Kiwanis International. He 
was always interested in Kiwanis and 
all it stands for. He was also interested 
in Boy Scout work and had many out- 
standing honors to his credit for his 
insight into boys’ work. His enthusi- 
asm in the future of Kiwanis was an 
inspiration to everyone with whom he 
came in contact. 


I. C. Stevenson, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Past President. 
Seavy Highsmith, Fayetteville, North 


Carolina, Past President. 
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cet’s ALL Keep 
BACKING THE ATTACK 


witH WAR BONDS 
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| / ON A FINE JOB, WELL DONE! 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having recched, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 

The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


© 






@ 


Y 





found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 





REGIMENTATION OR LIBERATION 


Which? 


Business and Industry must make the 
choice. 

If we want soft security we must accept 
Government regimentation and make the 
most of it. 

If we want liberty of action, and I think 
we do, we must stand ready to “take care 
of ourselves”. 

Many industries today are living up to the 
limit of their incomes. They’ve stepped up 
their office and plant “standards of living” 
to match artificial and temporary levels. of 
volume, and have mighty little left for 
emergencies. 

We in the executive group, have by no 
means been free of the “take care of us” 
philosophy. We cry that we long to be free 
of Government regimentation and control— 
but when something threatens where do we 
go for help? To Uncle Sam! 

We've criticized individuals who want to 
be “taken care of” who want security of 


food, clothing and _ shelter. 

A business is a corporate citizen of this 
country. As a citizen it can no more have 
freedom and protection than can the indi- 
vidual. If a business wants to be “‘taken care 
of”, then it must take the consequences. 

Who knows when Business and Industry 
will be “laid off without notice”. In some 
places it’s happening today. Are you ready? 
Costs scaled down? Inventory under con- 
trol? Conversion soundly planned? Postwar 


product well in hand? 
* * * 


For 25 years Trundle Engineers have been 
accumulating experience which is now being 
applied to eclient’s problems. We might be 
able to help you answer some of these 
questions. 


President 
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ENGINEERING 


Brings to Industry and Business 


Ax} Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BLDG. 


COMPANY 


THE TRUNDLE 


CHICAGO «+ City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. NEW YORK «+ Graybar Bidg. + 420 Lexington Ave. 

















